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by ROBERT B. HEILMAN 


Freedom from Speech 


HE MAN WHO addresses himself to honors students customarily has 

four main tasks to perform. I am unfortunately addicted to the con- 

ventional, and I shall go systematically through the four main tasks. 
But some will be shorter than others. 

The first task is the very pleasant one of congratulation. One pats people 
on the back for using their heads. During the patting he performs his second 
task: slipping in a few commercials for brainwork in general. The com- 
mercials I will cut short in order to have more time for the patting. It is an 
especial pleasure to congratulate honors students for an achievement which, 
as we do not always remember, has a dual nature. The mind has worked 
well, but it would not work well without the aid of certain qualities of char- 
acter — insistence on schedule, persistence under unfavorable conditions, and 
above all, resistance to distractions. The worst of the distractions ought to be 
spelled out because it afflicts most campuses nowadays: this is the noisy claim 
that college men must not live on brainwork alone but must study to de- 
velop the social man too. This is the confusion of good fellowship with 
good scholarship. Though often echoed by well-meaning persons who have 
not thought it through, this confusion that looks like a ‘principle i is largely 
the dallemes mechanism of characters who have spent their four years — or 
more — restfully in the campus union building rather than energetically in 
the library. In a democracy a man is entirely , to choose a career in the 
game room; but he is not free to suppose or contend that it is either an edu- 
cational enterprise or a form of moral self-improvement. Compatibility with 
fellow-men, understanding of them, tolerance for them, or helpfulness to- 
ward them are social virtues, indeed, but one need not go to college to learn 
them; in truth, they may be acquired better outside of college, where the 
population is larger, less selected, and much more diverse, and therefore a 
much greater challenge to one’s social adaptability, friendliness, and charity. 
So much for what we may call the social-credit theory of education, the 
bridge-player’s dream — and I might add, the professional committee mem- 
ber’s dream — that he is getting educated too. I congratulate honors stu- 
dents on not having bitten into this somewhat wormy apple from the tree 
of knowledge. 
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The homilist’s third and fourth conventional tasks are to state the con- 
ditions of the intellectual life and to impose appropriate responsibilities upon 
those who have shown strong signs of intellectual life. In our day we are 
rather likely to insist again that freedom is indispensable to any activity of 
mind, and to enjoin eternal vigilance against all the forces that are hostile to 
freedom of speech and thought. No one, of course, could fail to assent either 
to this definition or to this exhortation. But here I want to change the script 
a little bit. I will follow the conventional procedure of defining conditions 
and imposing responsibilities, but I want to cut down the operation to get 
within the narrower range of immediate domestic use. (No large, noble 
thoughts this time, but only helpful hints for the scholar’s home work.) I 
suggest, therefore, that a necessity of the life of mind, and a particular re- 
sponsibility of those who give evidence of having minds, is what I will call 
freedom from speech. Perhaps this should mean freedom from other peo- 
ple’s speeches, but such freedom would be too easy; it would seem more 
like self-indulgence than self-discipline. It might even mean freedom from 
speaking, but this would be an inhumanly difficult form of charity to others. 
No, I mean neither freedom from listening nor freedom from all speaking, 
but only freedom from messy speaking, freedom from the worst of all speech 
habits, freedom from what often passes for speech but actually is no more 
than very familiar sounds that defraud us by pretending to communicate 
perceptions and ideas. We may call this, more precisely, freedom from 
clichés — the con men of the realm of words. (This is a subject that usually 
comes up first in Freshman English, but since Freshman English does not 
always take, the subject remains alive.) Freedom from clichés implies the 
agonizing reappraisal of one’s own vocabulary to eliminate slogans, catch- 
words, wastebasket terms — all the well-worn phrases that give the illusion 
of thought while actually interfering with thought. I am speaking for that 
virtue of mind of which the outward sign is precision of speech. The goal 
is to be free from words, but never to let words be free from oneself. 

Now there are various kinds of imprecision: I will call them highbrow, 
middlebrow, and lowbrow. Highbrow imprecision involves pretentiousness: 
the user of words is seduced by multitude of syllables or novelty of sound. 
When a scholar wants to talk about his method but uses the word method- 
ology, which means something entirely different, it is clear that he is as 
glamorized by those three extra syllables as if they were night-club enter- 
tainers hovering seductively around his table. So he snatches them in a 
minor triumph of syllabic imperialism. When a partly learned person 
means reverse, but instead says obverse, which means just the reverse of re- 
verse, it is clear that he is so fascinated by the more exotic sound that he 
doesn’t at all mind saying the reverse of what he means. There is also the 
person who says interpersonal when all he means is personal. At the opposite 
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extreme is lowbrow imprecision, that simply blundering inaccuracy that 
reflects a haphazard eye and ear. When a student of mine means “rampant” 
but says “rampage,” this is not affectation that betrays ignorance but plain, 
common-man ignorance. Between these two extremes of affectation and 
ignorance is middlebrow or bourgeois imprecision: this is the great empire 
of the cliché, in which words become loose symbols of attitudes rather than 
tight delineators of thought, in which the easy repetition of words that de- 
note vague, standardized, current feelings and postures persuades the user 
that he is engaging in mental activity. Clichés are the unredeemable scrip 
of a white-collar class living on intellectual credit. 

In urging freedom from clichés | am not, it is clear, sounding a clarion 
call for one of the more exhilarating adventures in freedom. Here are no 
piercing reveilles and trumpet fanfares, no resounding exhortations to 
charge Bastilles and discharge base tyrants, to be vigilantes against villainy. 
I do not disparage the more exciting missions of civic spirit — the lively 
defenses of the mind’s work against unfriendly pressures, or the stirring 
expeditions against intellectual pagans —if I say that liberty requires not 
only a watchfulness against encroachments from without but also a resistance 
against temptations from within. These are two complementary tasks, neither 
of which may be quite easy: freedom from others, and freedom from one- 
self. On the one hand, one is trying to keep certain characters from setting 
up concentration camps; on the adhe r, one tries to keep oneself from rushing 
into these camps to reserve rooms. I can understand many actions of men 
only by means of this postulate: that we have as strong an instinct to be 
slaves as we have desire to be free. | am profoundly convinced that we 
deceive ourselves if we believe that we love only liberty. (There is in the 
world, of course, a truly great love of wilfulness, which, in trying to make 
itself socially presentable — to keep its slips from showing — presents itself as 
a passion for freedom. The outbreaks of wilfulness are among the prices 
we pay for a libertarian atmosphere.) 

I suggest this hidden inclination to slavery not to disparage humankind 
but to try to get that completeness of picture without which we cannot talk 
sensibly on the subject of freedom. When we hear the word /iberty, what 
comes most easily to mind, for all of us, is a delightful contemplation of other 
people’s misdeeds and a vision of pleasurable heroics for ourselves. Now, 
however, I am proposing, not crusades and brinkmanship, but only a mild do- 
mestic aid program — a modest, unspectacular, and yet not easy one: not free- 
dom from chains, but freedom from phrases. This offers a minimum of public 
excitement, and a maximum of private responsibility. Phrases may be made 
available from without, but we impose them on ourselves. They are less like 
chains than like dope; we cannot gloriously hack our way out of them by 
sheer muscle and courage while the band plays Sousa, but we have to learn to 
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spot them, to resist their relentless temptations, and perhaps to get over a 
habit. It would be an easier gesture of freedom to burn some public enemy, 
or some head of a foreign state, in efigy. (We might call our century the age 
of effigies, especially during the football season.) Instead, all I am doing is 
suggesting that anyone who may wish to lead an honorable life of mind 
may start quietly with precision in words. In this quest one may have to 
give up at least three kinds of words: Fourth of July words, that is, glorious 
terms that provide temporary sparkle but no real light; Maginot Line words, 
that is, self-protective terms that keep out criticism by others or oneself; and 
guillotine words, those quick slicer terms that behead an enemy and thus 
keep him from breathing syllables that we don’t like to hear. Here is a spot 
for eternal vigilance — but not vigilance before the footlights or on the front 
page. 
II 

As an example of a cliché term that has a national spread and that can 
have Fourth of July, Maginot Line, and guillotine functions, let us take the 
term Americanism. This is a term that has no objective meaning, and it is 
harmful because it arouses nationalistic emotions that blind us to real prob- 
lems of value; some users of this term even employ it with the very purpose 
of spreading confusion and darkness. If we want a meaningful term for 
political and social excellences that we can all espouse in America, the term 
must never be a geographical one, since geographical boundaries are not 
boundaries of good and evil. Any virtues that we can safely claim or aspire 
to for American life are also open to the possession of all other nations; vir- 
tues are not like physical territory that can be possessed by only one country; 
indeed, all true virtues are not only open to all nations but must be sought 
out equally by them. The underlying vice of the term Americanism is that it 
implies a regional monopoly of merits that have nothing to do with regions 
and cannot be thought of in regional terms. To use such a term is a piece of 
intellectual and moral provincialism, which we would easily spot in our 
northern and southern neighbors if they kept boasting about supposedly 
unique achievements under such terms as Canadianism and Mexicanism and 
kept ceaselessly shoving these terms down our throats as the names of an 
exclusive moral excellence. Some Europeans use the word Americanism in a 
sense different from our own —to denote the soul of a nation singularly 
addicted to very large and very ugly automobiles. This we do not like (espe- 
cially now that at least some models are being pre-shrunk). But we can dis- 
like it only if we are willing to stop using Americanism as a term of self- 
praise and as a way of distinguishing saints from sinners. Again, do we 
not all tend to bristle when we hear other areas of the world promote their 
dreams under such names as Pan-Arabism, Pan-Asianism, Africanism, and 
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soon? I think we can feel free to bristle at such slogan terms only if we also 
bristle at Americanism, for these other isms are simply the Americanism of 
the non-American worlds. In sum, the cliché Americanism hopelessly mud- 
dles up the utterly diverse problems of self-description, self-understanding, 
and legitimate aspiration; it confuses a tenable patriotism, which I take it 
must always be critical of imperfections, with an idle self-esteem; and a sense 
of quality with a sentiment of locality. 

We find the same coast-to-coast spread in two other popular clichés — 
comfort and happiness. These are not clichés if they are simply used to de- 
note hypothetical states of body and mind which now and then may exist in 
fact but which are important mainly as a challenge to our powers of defini- 
tion. They are clichés if they are accepted as terms for values that are sup- 
posed to be worthy of serious pursuit. It is just in this dubious sense that 
comfort and happiness are favorite terms of American advertising. What is 
distressing about this is that when such terms are always in the air they tend 
to be picked up by many people who are capable of being more discerning 
but who, by using these clichés — that is, these unanalyzed stock value terms 
— increase their own and everybody else’s confusion about the ends of life. 
Once a person escapes from or resists the cliché atmosphere he may identify 
comfort correctly — that is, as an attribute of the hen-roost and the cow barn, 
and he may recognize happiness as the most seductive mirage that ever led 
inankind on endless shortcuts over the wide and prickly sands of actuality. 
An American philosopher whom I respect wrote recently: “I have been un- 
able to understand how serious and superbly intelligent men can assert in all 
seriousness and after honest deliberation that man’s destiny is to be happy.” 
The philosophic i issue, however, may be arguable. What needs to be empha- 
sized is that there zs a philosophic issue. if one is aware of the philosophic 
issue, then he is free from clichés: he does not let the idle repetition of a 
popular word solve the problem for him. Comfort and happiness are words 
that so fill the air that they can completely deafen us to words that offer 
different solutions to the problems of values and ends— such words as 
obligation, renunciation, maturity, and wisdom. In a recent set of under- 
graduate papers on the ends of college education I saw not one of these 
words — nor any words like them — used once. But the words comfort and 
happiness | found everywhere. When we buy such stuff, we let salesmanship 
teach us philosophy. 

Let us shift from outside atmospheric pressures to inflation on the cam- 
pus. First, football. Football is not a cliché but is a mother of clichés — in 
fact, the most shamelessly fertile unmarried mother of clichés that modern 
universities ever gave a foster home to. We all know about the extraordinary 
achievements for education, character, and society that have been attributed 
to several months per year of specialized exercises by a small minority group 
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of experts in head-knocking. There is a sports writer —in California, na- 
turally — who appears to believe that high-school principals who wish to de- 
emphasize football are in the pay of the Soviet Union; for him, our whole 
political democracy will go into a deep freeze if we do not keep every gridi- 
ron broiling hot. If we get out from under the weight of the clichés, we soon 
see that the pigskin way of life has neither more nor less relationship to, 
say character, than one’s studies or one’s job or one’s ordinary relations to 
others; in all of these activities, we may practice certain virtues or we may 
not. I suspect that if by age eighteen a person’s character is not already 
tormed it is much less likely to be beneficently moulded by headline spe- 
cialisms than by the daily, year-round, personal, unpublicized activity of 
meeting assignments or not meeting them, meeting them honestly or slickly, 
vigorously or casually. This is something we rarely hear on the campus be- 
cause our ears are so choked up by the clichés ground out by the gymnasium 
and athletic department mimeographs and echoed abroad by their automatic 
PA systems, the sports pages. A blocker or ball carrier can be as big a rascal 
as a plagiarist in the library or an exhibitionist in the classroom. Specialized 
muscles will not save him from dishonesty or meanness, if he is addicted to 
such habits, or from prolonged immaturity. There are of course a dozen 
ways of not growing up: one can be a lifelong football player or a lifelong 
fraternity member or a lifelong graduate student. I suspect, however, that one 
is in much more danger of having his growth stunted if in early years he 
is bowed down under an excessive weight of publicity and community 
adulation. 

To all who have already fought their way through the thick fog of foot- 
ball clichés, these statements will seem obvious. My purpose here is not to 
make another attack on football, which I happen to like, but to argue for a 
freedom from falsifying phrases. I do not pretend to know the answers to 
what is a complex problem; all I am saying is that we cannot even approach 
the problem if we give a sport a fake claim to intellectual and moral virtues 
that are either unrelated to sport or else no more related to it than to any 
other aspect of life. We can talk about a sport sensibly only if we understand 
it, and that means understanding it in terms of its actual function. I will 
make one suggestion about the function of football — namely, that what 
happens to both participants and spectators is a kind of working off of 
latent savagery. We could put this in Aristotelian terms and call it a catharsis 
of savagery. If this is a tenable description of what happens, then we at least 
know where we are. We could proceed from there to a consideration of 
whether the catharsis of savagery is a justifiable auxiliary function of a place 
traditionally committed to nourishing the intellect. On this large subject I 
will do no more than note one con and one pro. The con is that education is 
already dangerously close to trying to do everything under the sun, and that 
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it might be better not to undertake to purge even a fraction of the id. The 
pro is that there might be a real gain for wisdom in having, under the very 
nose of the mind, a reminder of our primitive inheritance; that our service 
of the intellect might be better managed if we had a sound idea of the whole 
being of which it is a part. I will return to this possibility in my final point. 

Let me approach it indirectly by remarking that fancy phrases for plain 
missions festoon the air not only of the coaching quarters but also of the 
faculty club. There are, for instance, the purple words by which teachers 
often describe their own work — namely, that they are training young people 
“to think for themselves.” At the risk of arousing the committee on unpro- 
fessorial conduct, I have to say that this faculty cliché gives a rather exag- 
gerated impression of what goes on in the educational experience. I will 
ignore the case in which we instructors try to teach students to think like 
ourselves and speak of it as teaching them to think for themselves. I will 
also ignore the case of our distress when a student whom we are teaching to 
think for himself chooses to think like some colleague whose thinking we 
don’t like. Quite aside from little slip-ups of this sort, “thinking for oneself” 
is another case of a rather grand term that, so far as | know, has never under- 
gone a thorough examination. It is a cliché of the academic quest for dignity. 
We ought to start by facing the fact that, in any basic sense, thinking for 
oneself is accomplished only by an infinite simally small number of human 
beings — the few creators of ideas and concepts that provide the patterns 
for the world’s thought. The great mass of ordinarily intelligent people are 
fated to live forever by the perceptions and imaginings of a minority of great 
original minds. 

This is no cause for shame; it is simply the way things are. What the 
rest of us can do is choose for ourselves which of the great thinkers will do 
our thinking for us (zf we happen to have learned something about the great 
thinkers); or at least we can choose between great thinkers and small think- 
ers (if we happen to have learned about some unfashionable ideas that will 
help us distinguish among current fashionable ones). This is no small mat- 
ter. The chief thing i is to know that this is what is meant by thinking for 
ourselves. We are in trouble if we suppose it means making basic intellectual 
decisions ourselves, coming up with new insights, new criteria of value, in- 
novating ideas, creative affirmations. If we think this, we are in great danger 
of mistaking mere private feeling for valid public thought. A larger danger 
of the cliché of thinking for ourselves is that it may suggest that everyone 
thinks equally well for himself, that is, that there is no superiority of thought. 
But the best way of thinking for ourselves is, finally, just that — trying to 
spot true superiority of thought, and then trying to profit from it. As a small 
part of this task we can regularly scrutinize those assertions on policy and 
value — such as this one — by which other men are constantly bidding for 
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support. We can at least examine men’s key terms and see whether these are 
clichés or apparently live carriers of thought. Looking for definitions is a 
valid quiet way of thinking for ourselves. 

Some years ago, in a conference which I was attending, it came about 
that one particular word was generally accepted as a key bad word, so that 
if any view, idea, or theory could be connected with this word, the view, 
idea, or theory was immediately cast into the furnace of contempt. The word 
with such powers of inflicting disgrace was the word authority, which in 
many quarters is still a bad word. At no time did any participant in the 
conference attempt to define this term of abuse —to distinguish between 
the rude authority of bare power, that is, illegitimate coercion, and the in- 
dispensable authority of position legitimately held; between the blunt asser- 
tion of will, and the inevitable power that comes from knowledge and in- 
tegrity; between the dictatorial enunciation of old saws, new thought con- 
trols, and official points of view, and that most intangible and yet most ir- 
resistible of all authorities, the authority of experience or of insight or of 
wisdom. Obviously we were under the authority of a cliché individualism. 
If we had been really thinking for ourselves in that conference, our first step 
would have been to examine one of our key terms to find out what an un- 
differentiated medley of concepts it brought into play — to seek our own free- 
dom from speech. 


Ill 


In presenting my last example of muddled speech —I might even say 
“muddied speech,” for we are talking about swamps of confusion that one 
may easily be sucked into—I used the word we. Now I have to take the 
last regretful step from first person plural to first person singular. For any- 
one who is playing at being critic, of course, the happiest grammatical spot 
is the third person plural: when one can identify all wrongs with “they,” 
he can enjoy a fine freedom of attack. If the critic shifts to first person 
plural, he loses some of the luster of innocence which is a great help in 
scourging abuses. If he finally speaks in the first person singular, he sur- 
renders all the indignant righteousness of the man who has not sinned. But 
he has, alas, to take this step, for the best knowledge of wrongdoing, as all 
grown-up writers know, comes from introspection. 

Quite a few years ago I wrote an essay in which I used the word reason 
as a self-evident definition of human excellence; I was defending this faculty 
against someone who I thought had traduced it. Perhaps a year or two after- 
wards I wrote another passage in which, in emphasizing some other value, 
I spoke of purely rational activities disparagingly, noting even how they 
might be affiliated with vice. Not until some time later did I become fully 
aware that on these two occasions I had implicitly supported virtually con- 
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tradictory positions. Not until a /ong time later did I become aware that | 
had been inconsistent because I had been using reason as a cliché — that is, 
a ready-made, unanalyzed term, purporting to denote an objective entity, 
but actually serving to express an attitude (or, for me, two different atti- 
tudes). I was oscillating between two different values. I now regard both 
these values as indispensable and actually as complementary, but at that time 
I did not clearly place them, that is, find adequate terms for them. 

The word reason is worth some attention because in academic life it has 
become a favorite cliché. That is, it is a vague but sonorous term — a pipe- 
organ term — by which we express approval or disapproval and by which 
we gratify certain emotions and even, | fear, escape the pain of accurate 
thought. As some men use the word reason, it is the highest term of praise 
for all human excellence. In this usage, however, it often becomes a kind of 
defense of one’s own preconceptions, and a weapon against the preconcep- 
tions of others, which are always referred to as “prejudices” and “supersti- 
tions.” In this usage, “Be reasonable” means not much more than “See it 
my way.” In my observation — and I may not have observed typical situa- 
tions — reason is at the center of a wonderful oddity of life: it is often the 
favorite value-word of especially temperamental and tempestuous people, 
even, in several cases I know, of people wildly intemperate, or charmingly 
illogical, or vexatiously inconsistent, perhaps downright imperceptive on one 
hand, or subtly intuitive on the other. They characteristically take a dim 
view of the emotionalities of others but cling tenaciously to their own feel- 
ings, apparently by-pass the discomforts of self-inspection, and thus remain 
convinced that their positions and attitudes are those of a self-evident, un- 
deniable reasonableness. But I must resist the temptation to make game of 
certain men of strong feeling who think of themselves as men of tough 
minds. Their usefulness to us here is not based on the old joke, the huge 
joke, of human self-contradictoriness, but on the fact that the joke is rep- 
resentative. In the end, the joke is on all of us. For the equating of reason 
with what we like or what we strive for — be it a petty profit or a noble end 
—§is a cliché of our whole culture. To this practice we may give the name 
logolatry. It is a habit of speech and feeling that has been growing stronger 
ever since the Enlightenment. When we say, “Be a reasonable man,” we 
often do not mean anything much different from what certain ancestors of 
ours would have meant in saying, “Be a Christian,” or “Be a loyal subject,” 

“Be a true Roman.” 

If we want to try to free ourselves from reason as a cliché we can try to 
distinguish the legitimate content of the word from the emotional additives 
that we tend to slip in. Properly, reason denotes certain powers of animate 
being that transcend the automatic biological activities: the observation and 
analysis of phenomena, the formulation of principles that govern phenom- 
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ena, the use of these principles toward human ends; the analysis, application, 
and reconstitution of concepts. Insofar as doing something that animals can- 
not do is a virtue in human beings, engaging in these rational activities is a 
virtue; being rational is a virtue in the sense that it is desirable for human 
beings to employ all the human faculties and not to be content with those 
that they share with all animals. If we use reason to denote only these dis- 
tinguishing human powers, we are safe. 

But in facing up to cliché usages, we have to observe that being rational 
— this power that marks men off from animals — is in itself morally neutral. 
We cannot speak of reason as though it automatically meant or guaranteed 
good — or for that matter as if it automatically meant or guaranteed evil — 
for it can mean or lead to either. It can serve any kind of end whatever. It 
is an agent or instrument — like an automobile — which can take us to a 
Socratic debate or to an opium den. Hence, when we praise higher educa- 
tion as the training of mind, we would be on safer grounds if we regarded 
this as a purely technical process, like training the body or training the voice, 
and felt primarily that it is a good thing to do a technical process well. But 
we let a large amount of hope slip into our praise; we take it for granted 
that the development of rational faculties leads to good ends, such as the 
deepening of knowledge and the betterment of the world. We forget that 
reason itself simply does not imply good ends. Some of the most acute rea- 
soners in Shakespeare are his villians — Goneril and Regan, and especially 
Iago. Some of his very admirable people have almost no power of reason — 
Cordelia and Desdemona. A great explorer might have reasoned that the 
Atlantic would lead to the Indies, but reason did not produce the powerful 
impulses and the monstrous tenacity required to test the hypothesis. It is 
not reason that t<''s us that death is preferable to loss of liberty, or that all 
men are created equal, or that he who would save his life must lose it. 

All I am doing here is noting a few reminders that good conduct and 
good ends and good values may spring from nonrational sources — from 
mandates whose origin we scarcely know, whether we call them honor or 
duty or belief; from aspirations that run counter to all common sense; from 
modes of apprehension that are by no means free of mystery — intuition (or 
even extra-sensory perception), or imagination, or mystical insight. I say 
this, believe me, not to disparage reason, through which we secure many 
possessions that we cherish, and should cherish, deeply. But it is also the 
producer of ends and meanings that have lost their hold on most of us; no 
scientist, no philosopher in one of the modern idioms, reasons more sharply 
than various medieval theologians. And reason may also be the means to 
ends that we loathe and detest. Our enemies, for instance, seem not at all 
defective in using brilliant knowledge and great powers of mind for pur- 
poses that naturally appall us. 
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I have spent this much time on the cliché use of reason because I believe 
it is very important to keep this problem in perspective. One does no good 
to human life, or to that complex virtue which we call “sweet reasonable- 
ness,” by using the word reason as a loose, all-embracing, omnisemantic 
term for whatever we admire at any given time, or as a cure-all for what is 
wrong, or as a source of spiritual growth. One can be effectively reasonable 
only by knowing the limits of reason. This is not a new idea. | have already 
cited Shakespeare on the subject. Swift shows Gulliver cracking up under 
the strain of trying to be a 100°%-pure rational man. Other artists have shown 
the human tendency to rebound from an excessive rationality into a terrible 
irrationality. One of the most influential twentieth-century novelists, D. H. 
Lawrence, preached year after year for a restoration of the instinctual. But 
since he is a half-truth prophet, I want to enter another disclaimer: just as 
I do not disparage reason properly used, so I do not offer the slightest en- 
couragement to the professional irrationalists, who damn all reason as a 
fraud and leap over into the opposite extreme of an undiscriminating in- 
stinctivism where a terrifying medley of virtues and vices are massed under 
a single holy name. One unhappy form of the reaction against logolatry or 
reason- worship i is what we may call biolatry or life-worship. Out at its op- 
posite pole, indeed, Jife is a cliché value term as fashionable and as harm- 
ful as reason. The very fight for freedom from the cliché might be con- 
ceived of as a positive endeavor to find a truly preserving position somewhere 
between the two half-truth extremes, the way-out idolatries, that I have 
denoted by the two terms /ogolatry and biolatry. 


IV 


In concluding, I want to repeat that freedom from clichés is less a matter 
of originality of style, which is a different but kindred virtue, than of clear- 
ness of thought. We will find some useful images for the problem if we 
remember that a synonym for cliché, the word frie, is related to the words 
attrition and detritus. In this family of words the central idea involves ero- 
sion, wearing down, debris, and rubble. It is a piece of comic irony that, as 
carriers of our thought, we should often use words so worn down that they 
should be sent to the junkpile or the reconditioning plant. If we go a step 
further into the trite family of words, we find that they all come from a 
root which means rub. The ultimate image in the word frite is an image of 
something rubbed down to a nubbin, all distinctive form and identity gone. 
One is reminded of gangster slang, “rub out.” We will probably not often 
refer to a rubbed-out gang victim as a trite man; nor will this unhappy char- 
acter, unlike a trite word, often be mistaken for alive. However, a dead man 
may become a live issue, and I am hoping that in a few of our favorite dead 
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words — trite words, rubbed-out words — we may find live issues for our 
minds. 

The beginning of the life of the mind is freedom from clichés. (This 
essay gives only a few examples, which I hope will suggest more and better 
examples to other observers.) This freedom appears in two ways. In the 
first place, it is freedom from others who may be trying to put something 
over on us, may unconsciously be trying to inhibit our thoughtfulness, by 
bandying popular terms that do not have an examinable meaning — such as 
Americanism, to repeat one of my examples. This freedom from others is 
the more exciting and magnetic kind of freedom. I do not mean to under- 
rate it if I suggest that it is less important than the other way in which free- 
dom from clichés appears — that is, as freedom from ourselves, from our 
efforts to put something over on ourselves, by arguing or talking in easy, 
well-rubbed phrases that represent hackneyed thought or no thought at all. 
Pursuing this kind of freedom is taxing; it is unspectacular, for there are no 
grandstands of beneficiaries cheering on their favorite watchdog; rather it 
belongs to the very private realm of quiet homework. There are no conven- 
tional public rewards: the citizen who escapes from the bonds of clichés will 
not get a medal for bravery or an honorary degree; he will not be celebrated 
in textbooks as a man ahead of his time, or be chosen his city’s man of the 
year. But he will have rewards: he will have the sense of not having con- 
tributed to confusion of thought; the sense of not having fooled himself; 
and, above all, the rare, exciting inner pleasure of knowing, now and then, 
that he has had a new understanding and is at least a little more clearheaded 
than he was before. This is one of the pleasures of the civilized man. It is 
a pleasure that should particularly appeal to men and women in an honors 
society, who got there at least in part because they knew how to use words 
and to refuse to let words use them. Freedom from speech is the first step 


in freedom of speech. 





by PARLEY A. CHRISTENSEN 


J. B., the Critics, and Me 


HE PUBLICATION a few years ago of /. B., a play in verse by Archi- 

bald MacLeish, was generally regarded as a literary event of ex- 

ceptional importance. The critical reception of the play was warm, 
even laudatory. A critic of recognized stature called it “the play of the cen- 
tury.” Another said, “It may well become one of the lasting achievements 
of the art and mind of our time.” It drew a Tony citation and a Pulitzer 
award. Revised and adapted to production in the theater, it was successfully 
staged at home and abroad. Though pronounced too big for Broadway, it 
played there for many months to capacity houses. Posing as it does an age- 
old problem in religion, and drawing its inspiration from the Bible, it im- 
mediately challenged the attention of church, synagogue, and seminary. 
Eminent theologians, Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic, expressed with elo- 
quence and vehemence varying degrees of pain and pleasure. 

Much of the critical response was paradoxical. While agreeing quite 
generally on the excellence of J. B. as a poem and a play, the critics, literary 
and theological, disagreed quite sharply as to its meaning. Nearly all found 
in it unresolved problems, distressing ambiguities. They could not decide 
whether in its final or total effect it is a religious play at all. Raising anew in 
a modern setting the universal problem of innocent suffering, did it reaffirm 
the Biblical solutions? Or did it in effect repudiate them? Did it say to suf- 
fering man in the modern world that he must look beyond the Book of Job 
and the old theologies for the meaning of his troubles and for the strength 
to endure them? 

Difference of opinion was most marked among the men of religion. 
There, as Chaucer loved to say, “Diverse folk diversely they demed.” Rein- 
hold Niebuhr missed a personal God in the MacLeish view of man’s predica- 
ment. The play, he said, states its problem honestly and develops it with 
artistic ingenuity. But it emphasizes the meaninglessness of man’s suffering 
and neglects the deeper problem, the meaning of man’s life. In an age which 
has had the greatness to discover nuclear energy but lacks the wisdom to 
avoid nuclear annihilation, the most relevant problem is not the meaning 
of man’s suffering but the meaning of his life. J.B. suggests, Niebuhr 
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said, two solutions to the problem. One of them is negative. It is the solu- 
tion of the Voice heard in the wind and the thunder: the meaning of human 
life lies beyond man’s comprehension. The other is positive: man can build 
for himself “an island of love” in an ocean of meaninglessness, where life 
can be sustained and given a measure of purpose and direction. 

Rabbi Louis Finkelstein saw symbolism in the play. In the character of 
J. B., MacLeish has created, he said, an image in which all of us see ourselves 
and our society “troubled and guilt-ridden” — hence the play’s popular ap- 
peal, its capacity houses on Broadway. The theme of the play is found not in 
its particular texts but in its whole texture. And paradoxically, indeed, this 
theme, the Rabbi said, stems ultimately from the Comforter Elihu, who does 
not appear in the play at all, but for whom MacLeish himself is supposed to 
speak in the totality of his poetic conception. Hence, J. B. is rebuked in the 
play, as Job is in the Book of Job, not for sins committed before calamity 
falls upon him, but rather for his behavior in the midst of calamity, for his 
failure to transform his suffering into “a new vision of God, one not possible 
except in adversity.” Implicit, therefore, in J. B.’s agony is a consolation as 
old as Aeschylus and Sophocles: the way of suffering is the road to wisdom. 
But in J. B., as in the Book of Job, the new vision of God which would give 
meaning to all suffering is seen only through a glass darkly. MacLeish’s in- 
sight has beauty and depth but not the penetration to see the Kingdom of 
God which awaits a humanity that has been purified, ennobled, and exalted 
in the fiery ordeal of universal suffering and disaster. 

To Thurston N. Davis, S. J., editor of America, a Catholic weekly, J. B. 
as a religious play is entirely negative. If it is anything, it is “an urbane but 
shallow repudiation of religious faith.” Implicitly it is an assertion that there 
are no divine reasons for human pain, no ultimate justice that will set things 
right, no Mind or Providence at work in human affairs, no evidence of a God 
whose love envelops man through all his days of trouble. It is a play not 
about God but about man, man “liberated from old theologies.” On its 
positive side it is a weak “secular affirmation of human life and human love 
as the sole props and rationale of bewildered humanity.” Calling up the 
ghosts of MacLeish’s literary past, Father Davis asserted that in J. B. the 
poet-dramatist stands religiously “on the same arid ground in which he 
pegged down his tents some thirty years ago.” 

Literary criticism, like a fever, usually runs a course. Appraisals are 
normally followed by reappraisals. Having delivered first decisions, the most 
Olympian of judges are likely to remain restive, a bit uncertain that they 
have spoken for both time and eternity. Frequently they climb the mountain 
for another view, issue a second verdict, make a new bid for judicial im- 
mortality. The literary criticism of J. B. is apparently entering the period 
of reappraisal. John Ciardi, poetry editor of the Saturday Review, has re- 
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cently written a “J. B. Revisited.” He has taken a second look at MacLeish, 
and is unhappy — almost petulantly unhappy — with what he now sees. 


O, woe is me, 
T’ have seen what I have seen, to see what I see! 


For Ciardi’s first look had filled him with prophetic enthusiasm. J. B. was 
born a classic and destined to life beyond life. In it, as nowhere else, verse 
drama in America had reached maturity, had found a poetic language in 
which the poet-dramatists of the future would fashion and express their art, 
their passion. The great issues of life raised in the play made it too good, too 
sublime for Broadway. But how different the critic and the criticism of the 
second look! The poet and his poetry have shrunk dismally to this little 
measure: MacLeish has left the main issue or theme of his play blurred or 
totally undetermined, and its resolution correspondingly shadowy or un- 
certain. What he had intended to be the resolution is in effect a sentimental 
excretion precariously sticking to the closing moments of the drama. J. B., 
his protagonist, who bears the burden of suffering, and expresses the sub- 
stance of its thought, is a “fatuous” “fathead” “howling” his questions and 
complaints into the empty places of a senseless universe. All that Mr. Ciardi 
can salvage from his first pronouncement is the certainty that MacLeish 

“has gone farther than any man of his time toward forging a true poetic 
verse that works on the stage. 

I am not mentioning Mr. Ciardi or the custodians of religious truth to 
quarrel with what they have said. One who has grown old with the poets, 
and has known most of their critics from Plato to Mr. Ciardi, is not likely 
to die attacking or defending a literary judgment. It seems only yesterday 
that I. A. Richards — persuasive critical theorist — was telling us that the 
history of literary criticism is a description of graveyards, an account of aban- 
doned theories of value. And no one has intimated that the end of such 
abandonment is yet in sight, unless it be in that Paradiso of Modern Poetry, 
where poets seem always to sit in beatific and ineffable vision, and critics 
are always masters of a divine exegesis. Those of us who still read Shake- 
speare and Milton in the original, without benefit of symbol or paradox, con- 
tinue to doubt that anything currently said about J. B. by Mr. Ciardi — or 
even by me —is all that could be said intelligently. The same caution befits 
religious comment. In the variable field of religious thought the ancient 
Pilatean query, What is truth?, still remains a relevant one. Always in re- 
ligion there are men who cry, “Thus saith the Lord.” Always it is good for 
religion and its truth that other men question the competence of anyone to 
speak for the Almighty. 

Anatole France, the French impressionist of a generation ago, used to 


say that literary criticism, when doing its proper work, is a description of an 
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encounter between a soul and a masterpiece — or, in less opulent terms, a 
report of a reading experience. In the pages that follow, I tell about J. B. as 
a personal experience in reading. And, in parenthesis, let me say that, in 
my judgment, the future of J. B. is in the library, not in the theater. Mac- 
Leish’s finest poetic conception was what he published for readers, not what 
he was persuaded to give to the actors. 


II 


My first encounter with J. B. was troubled. I sensed uncertainties, am- 
biguities, particularly in J. B.’s Gethsemane. In his suffering there appeared 
to be no coherent progress, no evolution. There was everything to be en- 
dured, nothing to be gained or done — no relief or release through thought 
or action. Then it occurred to me that what I was experiencing in J. B. was 
what years ago I experienced in the Book of Job; that the obscurity of the one 
was an inheritance from the other; that to understand J. B. one must first 
understand the Book of Job. And that is not an easy task. It demands read- 
ing the Book of Job as scholars read it, finding in it various types of writing, 
composed by various writers, at different times, with different purposes. 

In their accounts of it, scholars differ in details but agree in substance. 
Most of them find in it an ancient folk tale about a devout desert nomad, a 
man who has always feared God and eschewed evil, but whose loyalty and 
devotion to God are tested in a succession of calamities visited upon him as a 
divine concession to a cynical Satan or Adversary, who attributes Job’s loyalty 
and devotion not to intrinsic righteousness but rather to God’s sheltering 
care and bountiful gifts. But through the tests imposed — the losses, suffer- 
ings, sorrows — Job remains unshaken. He stoutly affirms the changeless 
goodness and justice of God: the Lord has given and the Lord has taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord. Should a man receive the good and 
not accept the bad? In the end Job’s piety and devotion are rewarded: his 
losses are made up and his prosperity increased. 

Engrafted on or in this rather primitive tale is what scholars have called 
the great Debate or Symposium between Job and his Friends or Comforters. 
Here Job is no longer the simple sheik of the folk tale. He is now a phi- 
losopher-poet, arguing with other philosopher-poets the great problem of evil 
and the mystery of human suffering. Here he is not the patient, submissive 
nomad, unwavering in his confidence in the divine goodness and justice. He 
bitterly laments his existence, curses the night of his conception and the day of 
his birth. He recognizes the power and wisdom of God, but boldly questions 
His goodness and justice. If only he could lay his case before the bar of the 
Almighty, or find an advocate who would! But God seems lost in the vast- 
ness of His creations, and Job cannot find Him. The replies of the Com- 
forters to Job’s lament are variations of what is essentially the same argu- 
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ment: God is a god of undeviating justice; human misfortune and suffering 
are invariably punishment for human sin; Job is, therefore, a sinner com- 
pounding his sins with rebellious arrogance; he should humble himself, 
acknowledge his wrong and repent of it. But at the end of the Debate the 
Comforters are silenced; they yield to the force of Job’s defense, a defense 
born of Job’s own suffering and soul-searching. “Job was justified in their 
eyes,” says the Biblical writer. And apparently he was also justified or vin- 
dicated in the eyes of his Lord. God commanded the Comforters to offer 
penitential sacrifices for having contended wrongfully against him. Implicit 
in this resolution of the debate is a divine admission that Job’s protests are 
just, that he is right in maintaining his integrity, right in employng his own 
conscience and intelligence in trying to solve the baffling riddle of human 
existence. 

But in such a conclusion to the Book of Job there was a decided note of 
skepticism; there was a too obvious encouragement to question, to doubt, the 
divine Providence. So, we are told, new poets, poets of greater piety, added 
the speeches of the fourth Comforter, Elihu, to strengthen the arguments of 
the others. They added also the magnificent speeches of the Lord, speeches 
intended to overwhelm Job with a sense of his littleness and ignorance be- 
fore the awful might and inscrutable wisdom of God. Thus they created an- 
other Job, one who accepts the divine rebuke, confesses his sins, particularly 
the sin of presumption, and repents in dust and ashes all he had previously 
said and done. 

Thus the Book of Job as we have it presents us with three Jobs: the 
devout, sinless, patiently suffering Job of the primitive folk tale; the question- 
ing, protesting and vindicated Job of the great Debate; the totally crushed 
oad repentant Job of the late poetic additions. Correspondingly there are 
three suggested solutions to the problem of Job’s suffering: his suffering is 
a test of his loyalty to his God; it is a punishment for his sins; it is a mani- 
festation of the inexplicable will of an inscrutable Providence. What, then, 
is the meaning of the Book of Job? What does it say with definiteness and 
persuasive power about the mystery of human affliction, its causes, its justifi- 
cation? Really nothing. If the careful and informed reader turns from ]. B. 
to the scholar’s Book of Job to escape confusion and perplexity, he only 
finds confusion and perplexity compounded. If he goes from the Book of 
Job to J. B., he soon discovers that MacLeish has taken from his Biblical 
source all of its contradictions, and has woven them into the thought and 
feeling fabric of his own play. For, here or there in J. B., through one char- 
acter or another, the reader finds restated, not only the somewhat formless 
essence of the Biblical poem, but also much of its detail. But he finds more 
than restatement. Though the total vision of idea and emotion in J. B. may 
to him seem somewhat blurred, he does find, I think, a point where the mist 
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thins out, where something new and significant emerges, clearly seen and 
clearly stated. At that point MacLeish says what he wants to say. There the 
play reveals its meaning, delivers its message. 


Ill 


]. B. is, as everyone knows, a modern play. Its Job is a modern man 
subjected to calamities which only a modern world could impose. In pur- 
suit of its meaning and message let us look hurriedly at the play itself, its 
setting, its people, and its action — and in so doing sample its poetry. The 
scene is a corner of a circus tent, where a side-show dramatization of the 
Book of Job is daily staged as part of the circus entertainment. The hour is 
late. The circus and side-shows are over; the crowds and performers are 
gone; most of the lights are out. Two circus vendors appear in the semi- 
darkness, Mr. Zuss, with a bunch of balloons hitched to his belt, and Mr. 
Nickles, with a popcorn tray strapped to his shoulders. They are old men, 
old actors, professionally fallen on evil days. But the actor is still alive in 
their bones. The empty stage of the side-show is to them an alluring and 
irresistible opportunity. Why shouldn’t they do the play of Job —and, of 
course, do it right? Mr. Zuss, big, florid, sonorous, orthodox, rather insen- 
sitive and unimaginative, casts himself in the role of God, and assigns Mr. 
Nickles the part of Satan. Mr. Nickles is gaunt, sardonic, skeptical, and 
bitterly discerning — anything, O Lord, but a beatnik! Throughout the play 
Zuss and Nickles play dual roles: in the masks of God and Satan they read 
the Biblical lines with which MacLeish links the episodes of his play to 
gether; in their own characters they comment like a Greek chorus on the 
tragedy that unfolds before their eyes. They agree that the title role of Job 
is not for either of them, though Nickles would like to try it. But whom 
will they get to play it? They remember that always in the world there is 
someone playing the part of Job. Yes, says Nickles, there are millions of men 
in the world, the war-torn world, playing, always playing, the part of Job: 

Millions and millions of mankind 
Burned, crushed, broken, mutilated, 
Slaughtered, and for what? For thinking! 
For walking round the world in the wrong 
Skin, the wrong-shaped noses, eyelids: 
Sleeping the wrong night wrong city — 
London, Dresden, Hiroshima. 


There never could have been so many 
Suffered more for less. 


All they will have to do to find a man for the title part is to start the play, 
pronounce the cues, and some Job or other among the millions playing the 
part will appear. Job is everywhere we go, says Nickles, 
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His children dead, his work for nothing, 

Counting his losses, scraping his boils, 

Discussing himself with his friends and physicians, 
Questioning everything — the times, the stars, 

His own soul, God’s providence. 


So mounting the lighted platform above the darkened stage — the 
heaven above the earth —Zuss and Nickles don the masks of God and Satan 
and begin to declaim the opening lines of the old Biblical drama: 

Godmask : Whence comest thou? 
Satanmask: From going to and fro in the earth 
And walking up and down in it. 


Godmask: Hast thou considered my servant Job 
That there is none like him on the earth, 
A perfect and an upright man, one 
That feareth God and escheweth evil? 


The light on the platform above fades out and Zuss and Nickles are lost in 
darkness. Lights on the stage below come on disclosing J. B. and his family 
at Thanksgiving dinner. No shadow of misfortune has yet fallen upon them. 
They have wealth, health, home, mutual love and loyalty. J. B. and Sarah, 
his wife, are in their middle thirties, the children, David, Mary, Jonathan, 
Ruth, and Rebecca, range from thirteen to six. For J. B. and the children it 


is a festive hour, an hour expressive of vibrant health and robust appetite, 
calling only for food and drink, seasoned with love and good will. Sarah 
alone is troubled. God is in her thoughts, a rather Hebraic God, who re- 
wards the deserving and punishes the undeserving — and the ungrateful. 
The abundance overflowing in her life and in the lives of her husband and 
children fills her with unaccountable fear, fear lest their good go beyond 
their deserts, and they lose all. And it’s ridiculous, she says, 


Childish, and I shouldn’t be afraid. 
Not even now when suddenly everything 
Fills to overflowing in me 

Brimming the fulness till I feel 

My happiness impending like a danger. 
But if ever anybody deserved it, you do. 
That’s not true, I don’t deserve it. 

It’s not a question of deserving. 

Oh, it is. That’s all the question. 
However could we sleep at night. . . 
Nobody deserves it, Sarah: 

Not the world that God has given us. 
But I believe in it, Sal, I trust in it. 

I trust my luck — my life — our life — 
God’s goodness to me. 
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J. B. is not a thinker. His thought is intuitive, not reasoned. God is sensed, 
not deduced. He is not so much a person, here or there, or anywhere, as He 
is a Presence, indwelling, everywhere. J. B. feels Him in the world as he 
feels the strength alive in his own veins and muscles. God is “sun on the 
floor, air in the curtains.” His justice is not in His moral judgments, but in 
His uniformity, His unchangeableness: 


A man can count on Him. 
Look at the world, the order of it, 
The certainty of day’s return 
And spring’s and summer’s: the leaves’ green — 
That never cheated expectation. . . 
Eat your dinner, Sal my darling. 
We love our life because it’s good: 
It isn’t good because we love it — 
Pay for it — in thanks or prayer. The thanks are 
Part of love and paid like love: 
Free gift or not worth having. . . 
Eat your dinner, girl! There’s not a 
Harpy on the roof for miles. 


“Well, that’s our pigeon,” exclaims Mr. Zuss — his way of saying that 
J. B. is the Job of their play, the man who must pass through the fiery 
furance of loss, sorrow, suffering. And how will he play the part? Will he 


curse God and die? Will he at the end say, “The Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away. Blessed be the name of the Lord”? Or will he say something 
not written in the book ? 

“And there came,” says the folk tale, “a messenger unto Job and said, 
The oxen were plowing, and the asses were feeding beside them: And the 
Sabeans fell upon them, and took them away; yea, they have slain the serv- 
ants with edge of the sword; and I only am escaped alone to tell thee.” Such 
a messenger came one night to the home of J. B. and Sarah, the harbinger of 
their first calamity. A world war had come and terminated. David had been 
in service overseas. He had written that he would soon be home. But there 
had been a stupid order by a stupid officer. David and his buddies had 
walked blindly into something and been blown to pieces. One only had 
escaped alone to tell them. Then there came another night and another 
messenger to J. B. and Sarah to tell them about Mary and Jonathan, to tell 
them what he alone had seen: 

Four kids in a car. They’re dead. 

Two were yours. Your son. Your daughter. 
Cops have them in a cab. 

Any minute now they'll be here . . . 


He was there. He saw it 
Route two. Under the viaduct. 
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Traveling seventy — seventy-five — 

Kid was driving was drunk, 

Had to be drunk, just drove into it. 

He was walking home. He saw it. 

Saw it start to, saw it had to 

Saw it. J. B.’s son. His daughter. 

Four in all and all just kids. 

They shrieked like kids, he said... 
Then silent. 

Blond in all that blood that daughter. 


Still another night and another messenger. Little Rebecca had been missing 
since nightfall. Hours of search and frenzied anxiety. Then again the mes- 
senger: 
Just past midnight 

Pounding his beat by the back of the lumberyard, 

Somebody runs and he yells and they stumble — 

Big kid — nineteen maybe — 

Hopped to the eyes and scared — scared 

Bloodless — he could barely breathe. 

Constable yanks him up by the britches: 

“All right! Take me to it!” ... 

Well, he took him to it — back of the 

Lumber trucks beside the track ... 

She had a toy umbrella, 

That was all she had — but shoes, 

Red shoes and toy umbrella 

That was tight in her fist when 

he found her — still. 


And then the finale, the triumph of the bomb. Blocks of the city levelled. 
All of J. B.’s banks and factories in rubble. And the messenger stumbling 
through the ruins of J. B.’s house with the unconscious Sarah in his arms. 
No trace of Ruth, the last of the children. Certainly somewhere dead under 
fallen stone. 

And how through all of this does J. B. play the part of Job? At first 
pretty much as it is written in the Book of Job, with all of its ambiguities. 
Now he is the Job of the old folk tale, staunch in his trust and loyalty, patient 
in his acceptance: Should a man receive the good and not accept the bad? 
The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord. Then he is the Job of the Symposium: questioning, protesting, plead- 
ing. “Show me my guilt, Oh God!” And then he hears the awful Voice in 
the wind and the thunder, in the presence of which he abhors himself and 
repents his presumption. 

Climactic and memorable is the scene in which Sarah leaves him, leaves 
him alone in the rubble, with his rags and his sores, leaves him alone in the 
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ruins of his moral world. The scene opens in profound silence, out of which 
comes a muffled sound of sobbing — Sarah sobbing for her babies. For her 
babies, not for her children. For Sarah is bewailing the slaughter of inno- 
cence of which the baby is the ultimate and most poignant symbol. In the 
name of her outraged motherhood she is asserting the injustice of God. J. B. 
pleads with her to find rest, to try to go to sleep: 


Go! go where? 
If there were darkness, I'd go there. 
If there were night, I’d lay me down in it. 
God has shut the night against me. 
God has set the dark alight 
With horror blazing blind as day 
When I go toward it .. . close my eyes. 


J. B. understands, yet doesn’t understand: 


I know those waking eyes. 
His will is everywhere against us 
Even in our sleep, our dreams. If I 
Knew ... If I knew why! 
What I can’t bear is the blindness — 
Meaninglessness . . . the numb blow 
Fallen in the stumbling night. 


In the turnings, the revolving torments of his thought, J. B. always comes 
back to the question of guilt, his guilt. There must be guilt in him, guilt 
wherever there is suffering and death. Only that way can God be just. And 
God is just. But Sarah cries out in an agony of bitter protest: 


If God is just, our slaughtered children 
Stank with sin, were rotten with it. 


But her memories and everything decent in her argue their innocence. To 
keep God good J. B. would falsify himself and his children, would make 
them all evil. Sarah will have no part in such a betrayal: 


I will not stay here if you lie — 

Connive in your destruction, cringe to it: 
Not if you betray your children . .. They are 
Dead and they were innocent: I will not 
Let you sacrifice their deaths 

To make injustice justice and God good... 
If you buy quiet with their innocence — 
Their or yours, I will not love you. 


J. B. follows the logic of Sarah’s thought, but he shrinks from the conclusion 
toward which it points. To grant that in the world innocent suffering and 
death exist would seem to banish God from it, or question His goodness. And 
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that J. B. is not yet prepared to do. Without God in the world the life of 
inan has no meaning: 


God is God or we are nothing — 
Mayflies that leave their husks behind — 
Our tiny lives ridiculous — a suffering 
Not even sad that Someone Somewhere 
Laughs at as we laugh at apes. 

We have no choice but to be guilty. 

God is unthinkable if we are innocent. 


But we do have one choice, cries Sarah. We can choose to live or to die — 
curse God and die. And Sarah chooses to die. Soundlessly she runs out to 
find waters under bridges, waters opening and closing, and reflecting after- 
wards the image of the stars. 

J. B. is not long alone with his rags, his sores, his agitations. The Com- 
forters appear, modern Comforters with various modern nostrums for the 
various troubles of the modern mind. Why, they ask, should J. B. call to 
God for explanation? Why cry out about guilt and innocence? Why should 
God reply to him 

From the blue depths of His Eternity, 
Blind depths of His Unconsciousness, 
Blank depths of His Necessity? 

God is far above in Mystery; 

God is far below in Mindlessness; 
God is far within in History. 


Why should God have time for him? J. B. and his troubles, one says, do not 
register in the relentless, mechanical sweep of history. History is God. It has 
no time or concern for innocence. Classes, nations, perish in their innocence, 
and no reckoning made. Guilt is a psychophenomenal situation, an illusion, 
a disease, a sickness. Science has surmounted guilt: 


Science knows now that the sentient spirit 
Floats like the chambered nautilus on a sea 
That drifts it, under skies that drive: 
Beneath, the sea of the subconscious; 
Above, the winds that wind the world. 
Caught between that sky, that sea, 

Self has no will, cannot be guilty. 

The sea drifts. The sky drives. 

The tiny, shining bladder of the soul 
Washes with wind and wave or shudders 
Shattered between them. 


Nonsense! says another. Guilt is the only reality. All mankind are guilty. 
Their sin is simple: they were born men. By birth, by nature, their hearts are 
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evil; their wills are evil. Adam and Eve are in their genes. Men, then, are 
evil not by what they do but by what they have always been, by what they 
incurably are. 

But for J. B. there is no comfort in the Comforters, no healing in the 
philosophy that would ascribe to man the innocence of the automaton, the 
irresponsibility of the laws of gravity. I’d rather suffer, he cries, 

Every unspeakable suffering God sends, 
Knowing it was I that suffered, 

I that earned the right to suffer, 

I that acted, I that chose, 

Than wash my hands with yours in that 
Defiling innocence. Can we be men 


And make an irresponsible ignorance 
Responsible for everything? 


Even less comfort, less healing, is there in the religious dogma of innate evil, 
of natural depravity: 

That is the cruelest comfort of them all, 

Making the Creator of the Universe 

The miscreator of mankind — 

A party to the crime He punishes, 

Making my sin a horror, a deformity. 


Nor is J. B.’s desperate need met by the Voice speaking to him in the wind 
and the thunder. J. B., crying in an agony of spirit for meaning, for under- 
standing, cannot be appeased by a voice that merely belittles him, that asks 
him where he was when the foundations of the earth were laid, when the 
morning stars sang together and all the sons of God shouted for joy. True, 
J. B. replies in the words of a completely humbled Job — “I abhor myself and 
repent” — but I cannot escape the feeling that he is silenced not so much 
by the power of what is said to him as by his own utter weariness, his spirit- 
ual desolation, his appalling persuasion that he stands alone on a darkling 
plain where he can expect no light from the sky above. He would still the 
Voice in the wind and thunder not by arguing with it but by accepting with- 
out protest its rebuke. He is sick of mysteries, of comforters, of lights that 
fail. He would welcome the oblivion and utter darkness of death. He has 
moved toward a new insight, toward the recognition that man in supreme 
trouble must ultimately depend on an inner light, an inner strength. J. B. is 
ready for the final scene of the play and the illumination and resolution it 
brings. 

Sarah had gone out to find water under bridges. She didn’t find water 
under bridges. She found instead a bit of forsythia pushing its petals up 
through ashes. Looking for death she found in the bit of forsythia a symbol 
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of universal life, a life that is persistent and unafraid. There is no devasta- 
tion so complete, no rubble so sterile, but from it sometime somewhere, a 
blade, a leaf, a petal springs to proclaim the imperative of life, its unconquer- 
able power of renewal. With the forsythia cradled in her arms Sarah returns 
to J. B. to tell him about it and the ashes: 


All there is now of the town is ashes. 
Mountains of ashes. Shattered glass. 
Glittering cliffs of glass all shattered 
Steeper than a cat could climb 
If there were a cat still... 

And pigeons — 
They wheel and settle and whirl off 
Wheeling and almost settling — 

And the silence — 
There is no sound there now — no wind sound — 
Nothing that could sound the wind — 
Could make it sing — no doors — no doorway — 
Only this, the forsythia, among the ashes! 
Gold as though it did not know ... 
I broke the branch to strip the leaves off — 
Petals again! But they so clung to it! 
Curse God and die, you said to me. 
Yes, you wanted justice, didn’t you? 
There isn’t any. There’s the world... 
Cry for justice and the stars 
Will stare until your eyes sting. Weep, 
Enormous winds will thrash the water. 
Cry in sleep for lost children, 
Snow will fall, snow will fall. 


J.B.: | Why did you leave me alone? 


Sarah: I loved you. 
I couldn’t help you anymore. 
You wanted justice and there was none — 
Only love. 


J. B.: He does not love. He 
Is. 


Sarah: But we do. That’s the wonder. 


J.B.: | Yet you left me. 


Sarah: Yes, I left you. 
I thought there was a way away... 
Water under bridges opens 
Closing and the companion stars 
Still float there afterwards. I thought the door 
Opened into closing water. 


Sarah! 
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Sarah: Oh, I never could! 
I never could! Even the forsythia .. . 
Even the forsythia beside the 
Stair could stop me. 


Stage directions tell us that here J. B. and Sarah cling to each other; that 
Sarah rises and draws him up; that he peers into the surrounding darkness: 


J. B.: It’s too dark to see. 
Sarah: Then blow on the coal of the heart, my darling. 
J.B.: | The coal of the heart ... 


Sarah: It’s all the light now. 
Blow on the coal of the heart. 
The candles in churches are out. 
The lights have gone out in the sky. 
Blow on the coal of the heart 
And we'll see by and by... 


J. B. joins her in picking up chairs and putting things in order. She goes on, 


We'll see where we are. 
The wit won’t burn and the wet soul smoulders. 
Blow on the coal of the heart and we'll know ... 
We'll know.... 


IV 


And so the play ends—and to my profound satisfaction. I am, as it 
were, shut up in measureless content. But, as we have seen, such content 1s 
not shared by some of the critics. The ending, they say, is tacked on. It is 
not organic, not a reasonable outcome of what has gone before. It is not an 
acceptable resolution of what seems to be (but may not be) the dominant 
issue of the play. It is palpably too sentimental, too lightly romantic, to be 
in dramatic rapport with the tragic sound and fury that precede it. Neither 
do the men of the church share my measureless content, nor do they see eye 
to eye with one another. The poet’s intent is obscure, but what they see in 
the obscurity varies among them. What MacLeish seems to be doing is well, 
but not well enough. He probes deeply into the mystery of human suffering 
but not deeply enough — not deeply enough to plumb the depths of their 
thought, their ultimate concern. At its best, says Father Davis — who likes 
it least — J. B. is a “weak secular affirmation of human life and human love 
as the sole props and rationale of bewildered humanity.” At its worst it is a 
“shallow repudiation of religious faith.” 

Most of the religious objections to J. B. lose, I believe, their validity and 
relevance in the light of the author’s intention. One should not expect in 
]. B. a defense of dogma, a philosophy of religion, a commendatory foot- 
note to the Book of Job. J. B., as I read it, was intended to be a tragedy, and 
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tragedy, in life and literature, has always been a challenge to the claims of 
religion. “The Tragic Muse,” says F. L. Lucas, “was born of religion, but 
she has always remained something of an infidel.” “Scrutinize the motives 
of tragedy, ancient or modern,” says W. Macneile Dixon, “and you find em- 
bedded in them the fundamental problem of all religions, the problem of 
evil.” To me the ending of J. B., so objectionable to some critics, 1s not only 
organic to the play as a whole but also evidence conclusive that in writing 
his play MacLeish intended to write and did write a tragedy, faithful to the 
tragic experiences of life and true in spirit to the great tragedies of literature. 
In the language of the books, J. B. shows us how through terrible affliction a 
theist becomes a humanist, how a man loses his God in an inexplicable 
universe and in so doing finds himself. 

In the beginning of the play J. B. is basking in a sun-lit, a God-centered 
world. He feels the divine presence everywhere about him: it is “sun on the 
floor, airs in the curtains.” He senses in all the happenings of his life the 
justice and goodness of God. In all the human relationships of his life, God 
has favored him, stood with him, near him. At the end of the play he stands 
alone on a darkling plain to which no light from church or heaven comes: 


The candles in churches are out 

The lights have gone out in the sky. 
God is, J. B. says, but where or what He is, J. B. no longer pretends to know. 
He is not a God of love and justice as man knows love and justice. He is 
not an available and dependable source, sponsor, guardian, of the values 
most needful in the world of suffering men and women. Man on the dark- 
ling plain must look for light not in church and sky but within himself. He 
must blow on the coal of the heart, blow it into a glow, a flame. Only in 
love, and in compassion born of love can man find his way, secure the guid- 
ance, the courage, the strength he needs in a tragic world. 

Great tragedy is always humanistic. In it, man is always dignified, never 
belittled, by the misfortunes that crush him. In it, man’s cry is always a 
futile protest against injustice. In it, man is forced in the end to look within, 
to rely on his own spiritual resources. Broken and disillusioned he rises 
among the ruins of old faiths and reassurances to assert his eternal worth as 
a human being. At the end of our play that is what J. B. and Sarah are do- 
ing. And most of us are proud of them. 

And the love that draws J. B. and Sarah together in another stand against 
a world that has crushed them is no light thing. It is as deep and profound 
as the reader has capacity to make it. In the contemplation of love only 
depth can respond to depth. To some, the love which to Sarah remains the 
“wonder” of their plight is only a biological imperative, the upward thrust 
of the forsythia through ashes and rubble. To others it means perhaps the 
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instinctive, helpless, clinging of human being to human being when all other 
supports have been suddenly snatched away — it is the “Ah, love, let us be 
true to one another!” of “Dover Beach.” To still others love could mean 
what it sometimes means to Erich Fromm, “the only passion which satisfies 
man’s need to unite himself with the world,” the only passion which can 
give fulfilment and sanity to human life in human society. Or what it means 
to Ashley Montague, “the touchstone and the compass by which man may 
guide his own most successful course through the shoals and reefs of this 
life, instead of being tossed about . . . in a rudderless boat upon a mysterious 
and uncompassionate sea.” To a few this love, this “wonder” of Sarah’s 
thought, could suggest an aspect of Tillich’s ontological love which strives 
to banish all estrangements in the world, strives to draw together in the uni- 
verse all things that belong together — including God and man. 
We'll see where we are (says Sarah). 


The wit won’t burn and the wet soul smoulders. 


Blow on the coal of the heart, and we'll know... 
We'll know.... 


I like this ending — simple in diction, familiar and homely in imagery, 
organic with what has gone before, hopeful as to what the future may hold. 
[ wouldn’t change it in word, thought, or feeling. It reminds me of another 
ending by a poet who had brought a man and woman through trouble to 


the gates of Paradise, to the loss of Eden. Though the poet was a master of 
the full orchestra, he ushered man and woman into a bleak world on one of 
the simplest and purest strains in literature — bad modern drama, perhaps, 
but in effect marvelous poetry: 


Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and providence their guide: 

They hand in hand with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 





Hercules and Persephone 


Clarice Short 


There was some kinship between those diverse two: 
Her of pomegranate hunger and banked-fires beauty, 
Him of strange loyalties and intractable strength. 
They met one time when he made an excursion to hell 
To get a particular dog; and one can imagine 
Persephone saw him as one from her native region 
And asked him about the crops in her mother’s fields. 
He must have been impressed by the country girl 
Who had done so well to go to the woods for flowers 
When a king passed through who would carry her away. 
Then, too, neither were quite at ease where they were, 
Both having alien blood in their veins, both knowing 
Better than most the catastrophe of excess 


Either of strength or of beauty. They met in shadowy Hades. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





TWO POEMS 
by SAM BRADLEY 


Hamlet: His Everyman Play 


Light trance. A civilized one, where the play 
is the thing. Even in this all-fair day 
of vestigial Moralities. Now whose skull will be 
plaything for a long-schooled prince? 
Ecce Homo! dear Yorick! 
Here’s a goodnight prince 
of grave subtle subject since 
come to toss of trophy 
of battles too intense. 
“I knew you well —” 
Fondled, much emptied, suicidal prince 
tossing skull, 
mock-ivory ball, a play- 
pounce for thought 
once mortal-caught without fear 
of realm rotted from one infected ear, 


brotherbonds ravened away. 


Mid-play, and pathos. Hypnotic hush 
as, far-regal in reach, the prince 
grave-rats for cause. Then the rush 
of actor knowing, not knowing, hurled 
into action. Cue? One world- 
worn rounded skull. . . 
“Here was the common mask, flesh — 
sure, love wrote handsome its word 
on this fond ball. A bounce — 
and it’s dust-bitten, and nevermore heard. 


I remember you, Yorick, lusty, 





corded taut to teach 
rollicking rapt speech — 


to weep, bounce back, beseech. . . 


Aye, to laugh balls on, or off, the world!” 


From the play, what’s takeaway? Magic 
permits: remember, misremember, forget 
(why not? we are members ill-knit 
by the bones.) Souvenir? Something tragic, 

earthy ? — 

“IT evoke man he’s been 

and the biographic now! 

— fingertip him in 

life, sunball dancing high 
(whatever doomglint corners in eye). 

Aye, I let fingers lie 

firm in sockets — and so, 

dear soul, we bowl again! 
But not whole again. O absolute verity: 
these eyepits. Never flinching from men, 
grim periods in rhetoric of fixed grin, 


they know certainty. And surely know me.” 


Applause: dismissal. A day-tricked soul makes light 
of lines recently labored, of the maze 
just left, bright yantra of days 
before curtain. 
“Last act, momentous, ends me, 
and who will keep 
— after shattered goodnight — 
a noble memory? 
O I toss to be, to be! 
But, clay-cast, my eyes are gritty-tired, 
and, hop-scotch, like a fool, 


I tumble on . . . to sleep.” 





Ophelia: In Her Time 


My love’s a lonesome woman 
come singing, with song to confine her, 
singing, singing downstream her grief. 
O how misused 
in stream of what has been! 
And will the stream twine her 
(as in madness half-dressed, 
I feign to know her), 
will the stream strow her . . . brief 
roses, 


roses, bruised and caressed ? 


“A moonlit bed is a boat to rock!” 


chimed the last tower’s clock. 


Silken sheets, damp and cold 
(like roses, awry fold on fold), 
are tossed, hugged to her breast. 
What thoughts there pressed. . . . 
conscious of castle that has been. 
Hush of heaven greets my guest 
as she dreams incest 
— father’s, brother’s, lover’s — 
and shivers, cold 
in that exaggerated Gothic den, 


my royal jest. 


“Twelve petals in all, and the pistil turns,” 


coughed the clock by the tower where Venus burns. 





Princess stream of her pillowed delight, 
rose-laden stream, shimmering bright 
with all right and all right. . . 

Whose ring does she clasp? 
Why does she gasp? 

Drawbridge drawn in, is she closed to love? 
Twitted too often, she’s white 
with long day’s excess, awaiting 

flesh firmness of 
statesmen still debating. 


Why so polite? 


“I guard the castle and toll its tide,” 


a great Goodnight clock, iron-lunged, cried. 


Hers, no rapier lunges of pride, 
and shallow her pleasure, partaking 
substance of sighs, and no waking 
to sighing denied. 
Tower to the moon tolls of 
— moonstruck, what can I hide? — 
a true thirteen of love. 
Yes, part-passion yet parts me 


as I conjure up roses, soon dead, 


withered with taking, forsaking, 


strewn on her bed. 


“Perchance a dusty pulse will dream,” 


a Gateclock belled to a rose-fleshed stream. 


Honeybrook, Pennsylvania 





Ice Cream Man 


Emilie Glen 


The ice-cream man 
Sets down his box toward evening 
In the cooling sands, . 
Sits on his box to the folding of gulls, 
Brown-tattered birds, 
To beach-grazing pigeons from the city, 
Their iridescence tarnished by sea salt, 
Sands crazed with the footprints of crowds, 
His sun helmet pushed back to graying, 
His voice gone to surf 
Along the hard-sell, soft-sell sea, 
No longer crossing the voices of boys, 
Ice cream, get your ice cream, ice cream, 
Sits limp as sea lettuce, 
Head down, arms dangling, 
Staring at sand 


Grains and grains of sand 


New York City 





by MARGARET WILEY MARSHALL 


Fulbrights in India: Cultural Interchange 
in Madras, Bombay, and Hyderabad 


NE OF THE Most striking features which American college profes- 

sors notice when they peat in foreign universities is the leisurely 

pace of the academic life abroad. (This ; is perhaps because the life 
of the 1uind is conceived of as more all-pervasive than with us and so one’s 
intellectual activities are never thought of as being confined to one’s working 
hours at the university.) As one moves farther east, beyond the borders of 
Europe, university holidays proliferate (partly because of the variety of re- 
ligions), and the standing joke among those who have taught in the Orient 
concerns the length and frequency of holidays. (The number of days per 
year upon which it is compulsory to hold university classes in India is about 
100 in comparison with approximately 150 in America under the semester 
system. ) 

Even with the most careful planning of programs such as ours in the 
Indian universities, it sometimes happened that we would arrive at a uni- 
versity at the beginning of a holiday period — since these vary from one 
university to ancthes becausewof the shifting i importance given to the several 
Hindu and Muslim religious festivals in different parts of the country. We 
were quite unprepared, , to find when we arrived at Madras Uni- 
versity in the middle of September that the university and most of “ afhili- 
ated colleges were just closing for a two-week Michaelmas vacation! The 
British and therefore Chclisies influence here at the tomb of St. Thomas, the 
doubting apostle, is such that the Michaelmas holiday is strictly observed. 
Whereas in America visiting professors would not expect to find many 
people on campus during a vacation, in India there are practically as many 
of the faculty available as during term time, even though many students 
may have disappeared. Then, too, since colleges do not always have syn- 
chronized calendars, not all of them will deniinn students for the same holi- 
day at the same time — just as the dates of Easter or Christmas vacations 
vary with us. W hat, then, does one do when he ac scidentally visits an Indian 


Margaret Wiley Marshall (The Subtle Knot, 1952) and her husband, Roderick Marshall (Italy in 
English Literature, 1755-1815, 1934), both teach English and world literature at Brooklyn College. In 
1957-58 they went on Fulbright appointments to India, Mrs. Marshall to do research in Indian philoso- 
phy at Calcutta University, Professor Marshall to teach comparative literature at Jadavpur University. 
They stayed on during 1958-59 to visit fifteen Indian universities to lecture on American literature and 
help establish courses in the subject. 
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university during a vacation? Our experience in Madras can perhaps help 
to answer this question. 

We had driven north to Madras from Annamalai University on a com- 
fortably cloudy day through rice paddies at various stages of cultivation from 
the setting of the plants to harvesting. On threshing floors near the road- 
side we would see tall, dark, glistening, statuesque farm workers in white 
loin cloths and turbans shaking the dustpan-shaped baskets containing both 
rice and chaff high over their heads so that the wind could help separate 
the two. Colorful also were the flocks of large, reddish-brown and white 
Brahminy kites (a kind of Indian eagle) sitting in the trees and paddy fields. 
As we drove through the French enclave of Pondicherry, in contrast with 
the huge frogs which had been hopping about on the rain-glazed highway 
the previous Christmas, we were greeted by swarms of yellow, white, and 
light brown butterflies. 

Our friends at Annamalai had given us the names of several Principals 
in Madras, and we were able to see a few of these, either by visiting them 
in their offices or by inviting them to our hotel. They urged us to lecture to 
their students at the end of the Michaelmas holiday, but since other univer- 
sities were expecting us, we could not stay in Madras long enough for that. 
However, some affiliated colleges of Madras University were beginning the 
vacation late or were resuming classes early, and at these we were able to give 
a few lectures. 

We also made a one-day excursion with another visiting American pro- 
fessor to the university to which he had been assigned, Sri Venkatesvara, about 
eighty miles to the northwest. This univ ersity, established in 1954, is located 
in a beautiful valley at the foot of seven sacred green hills with brown stone 
cliffs, on the highest of which, at Tirumali, is located India’s financially rich- 
est temple, the roof of whose shrine had recently been plated with gold. A 
revealing commentary on the relation of “church” to state in India’s secular 
government is that Sri Venkatesvara University is largely supported from the 
revenues of the temple, which is said to be visited by 3,000 to 4,000 pilgrims a 
day, some in busses and cars up the winding but beautifully engineered road 
which we later took and others by foot up the steep stairways electrically 
lighted at night. (The latter method, of course, earns the pilgrim greater 
merit.) Many new university buildings were being constructed about the 
nucleus of buildings housing affliated colleges. The guest houses for visiting 
faculty members impressed us as the most beautifully designed and com- 
fortably furnished ones we had seen in India. The professor’s cook (trained 
by missionaries) gave us a typically American lunch consisting of cole slaw, 
roast chicken, string beans, mashed potatoes, apple pie, and coffee. Whenever 
we had such a meal in India (and sometimes our hosts insisted upon and 
seemed to take comfort in it), we often wondered whether Americans hadn’t 
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taken over the cultural imperialism of the British and the crusading zeal of 
the missionaries. Sometimes these formed a not very attractive combination. 
Our American host this time, however, was well adjusted to India; he was 
enjoying his work in helping the university establish courses in general educa- 
tion to counter the early specialization of most Indian programs of study and 
was obviously a favorite with the Registrar and faculty members we met. 

The young head of the English Department, who introduced us when 
we spoke on Hemingway and Henry Adams, had a Ph.D. from a Welsh 
university and had visited the United States as a member of a general educa- 
tion team. As is usual in Indian universities, a sizeable audience can be re- 
cruited for any speaker, given a few hours’ notice. Ours was composed largely 
of men, staff and students, whose understanding of English was much better 
than we had encountered at a women’s college in Madras and whose questions 
and comments on the talks were pointed and intelligent. They seemed glad 
to hear about Henry Adams and his struggles for education, although his 
name was previously unknown to them mate although I had been warned both 
in Mysore and in Madras not to lecture on him since Indian students would 
not respond to him. 

At the 3,000-foot elevation of the temple, which we visited after the 
lectures, just at sunset, we enjoyed walking through the bazaars and watching 
the monkeys cavorting on the white walls of freshly painted choultreys or 
pilgrim hostels and climbing up the many-figured gopurams or temple gates, 
where they made the whole collection of writhing figures seem even more 
alive. 

One of the most interesting Principals we met and a different type from 
any we had seen in India was the Scottish Principal of Madras Christian Col- 
lege, a bachelor who had been in India for thirty-four years and obviously had 
found there a rich and satisfying life for himself. The living room of his 
spacious bungalow at Tambaram, on the outskirts of Madras, was well-pro- 
vided with adjustable reading stands for almost every easy chair, and we could 
understand why he recommended India as a good place ‘ ‘to spend time sitting 
in a chair.” It was obvious that his duties at the college did not leave him a 
great deal of time for such sitting but that he put all he did have to good use. 

When we arrived, we were greeted by his servant, who served us mimbu 
pani (the delicious lime juice and water which is the national soft drink of 
India) in the Principal’s living room, with books and magazines at hand. 
Soon he arrived from the college, and we chatted with him about his work 
and ours over a delicious luncheon. Afterward, he returned to his office while 
we were entertained by a young lecturer in English who had just come back 
from a year at the University of Chicago and who was full of pertinent com- 
ments on courses there as well as on the worthlessness of most “orientation” 
programs for foreign students. The Principal returned later for tea and talked 
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to us about books he had been reviewing, about Jessie Weston’s works on 
legend, and about why he doesn’t waste his time attending learned meetings 
(“only the stufher professors are to be found there”). He reminded us very 
much of English vicars we had read about who provide themselves with an 
isolated living, where they can read and write and enjoy their surroundings 
and the life of the mind and at the same time perform the necessary duties of 
their office. 

Following tea, the Principal drove us in his car to visit a nearby leper 
clinic on the site of an old prison which the government had maintained 
briefly for the rehabilitation of so-called criminal tribes. Here the Salvation 
Army had done good work, we were told, until the government finally gave 
up the project. Then two medical students from Madras Christian College 
lived there and began to set up a clinic for lepers in the surrounding area. 
Now a government doctor comes on two days a week from a nearby leprosy 
hospital to examine the patients and prescribe for them. The other workers 
are all volunteers from the Principal’s college or from the foreign colony in 
Madras — wives of USIS officers and others, who dispense medication, keep 
records, dress fingers or toes, and measure out CARE powdered milk for each 
patient. To the Westerner whose conception of leprosy is derived largely 
from books like Ben Hur, such a visit is much less horrifying than he expects. 
Unless one looked very carefully, he could not distinguish this group of In- 
dian villagers from any other. Most of the cases were not examples of the 
kind of leprosy which causes deformity but rather of that whose germs may be 
transmitted, especially to those under fourteen years of age. (Hence the vol- 
unteers with children are urged to scrub carefully before returning to their 
homes.) The doctor explained to us the obsolescence of the treatment by 
injections of oil and the success of the drug sulfone. We felt that if we were 
to remain long in this area, we too could find some way of being practically 
useful to these villagers, who walk many miles to obtain help at this clinic. 

In addition to the Principals we met, there was a great variety of other 
people — Indians and Americans — with whom we either renewed acquaint- 
ance or whom we discovered for the first time. There was our good friend 
of two years before who had spent twenty years in Japan (where @ married) 
as an intimate of Nataji Bose, the self- styled but frustrated “savior” of India, 
from whom our friend probably derived his idea that the non-violence 
preached by Gandhi did not come naturally to the Indian people. There was 
our fellow-Fulbrighter, the Negro sculptor and physical education teacher, 
who invited us to a large tea for the exhibition of his two bronze heads of 
Nehru before they were to be sent to Delhi. There was the retired and tur- 
baned Indian lawyer who invited us to a tea at the Cosmopolitan Club, where 
we met an elderly Vedic scholar, a lawyer who was also a short-story writer 
and presented us with a collected volume of his stories, an ex-high-court judge, 
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and the Catholic Archbishop of Madras. The Vedic scholar’s test question 
for everyone was: “Do you read the Vedas for study and pleasure or to follow 
them?” This was a sure-fire method of opening up the disputed question of 
what the Vedas mean. There was, finally, the government food analyst with 
whom we had endlessly fascinating conversation, whether over his sister’s rice 
cakes at breakfast or sweets at tea or after dinner on the balcony of our hotel 
room — conversation about their extensive collection of Indian bronzes, paint- 
ings, and old musical instruments, about drama in India and America, about 
the sister's excellent water colors in the style of the Ajanta murals (which she 
had never seen), about philosophy and her experiences with Gandhiji, and 
about their grandfather, who had been the astrologer to the Maharaja of My- 

sore. With ‘hen we visited the museum, the nearby Connemara Library, 
dealers in old bronzes, and a small shrine in the center of the financial district 
(on Mint Street) to the Goddess of Fortune, Lakshmi, where old men and 
small boys were begging within a stone’s throw of glittering jewelry stores, 
the profusion of w iaee gol 1 and silver wares made us think we must be look- 

ing at costume jewelry — but this was the real thing. 

We met other people too — Americans sent out to represent the ideology 
and technology of the West. Somehow, they seemed pretty frightened and 
bewildered by their surroundings, confused by the unfamiliar names of gods 
and cities, certain they would be cheated by the local shopkeepers, intent on 
maintaining the American w ay of doing everything, including introducing 
Americans at parties to as many other Americans as possible, no matter how 
many serious and enlightening conversations were thereby interrupted and 
how many people, used to the more leisurely pace of Indian tea “fights,” were 
frustrated and cut loose from kindred spirits. 

Regardless of how one rates the Theosophical Society either here or 
deeink. one of our most impressive trips in and around Madras was to the 
Society’s Kalekshetra School of arts, music, painting, and dancing in Adyar, 
a suburb of Madras. Here we were shown over the spacious grounds by the 
school’s director, a dignified, sensitive Keralan, who not only knew about In- 
dian dance forms but commented also, as we walked through the beautiful 
green groves, on the fact that Emerson and Whitman understood the Indian 
classics because they were intuitive poets and that Coleridge’s was a great 
metaphysical mind. We attended with him, first of all, the school’s daily 
opening assembly where about seventy students of the dance gathered before 
their classes to listen to prayers chosen from the scriptures of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam plus a prayer composed by Annie Besant, 
founder of the Theosophical Society. The director spoke briefly about the 
death in Banaras, the holy city, on the previous day of Bhagavan Das, father 
of the then Governor of Bombay State and eminent Sanskritist and philos- 


opher. 
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Following this, we went with him to visit a class in Bharat Natyam, the 
classical temple dancing of South India, and watched six girls and their 
teacher perform, accompanied by three women singers, one of whom played 
the small harmonium or “squeeze box,” a legacy to India from the Western 
missionaries. From here we went to a smaller pavilion, also open on all sides, 
to watch a man who had studied for eleven years perform a Kathakali dance 
telling the story, in precise and vigorous movements, of a struggle in the 
forest of an elephant, a python, and a lion. Afterward, his old teacher demon- 
strated the nine principal emotions upon which this kind of dance is built. 
In a finished performance, the dancer wears a colorful costume and an elab- 
orate headdress, which we saw being made by the man who designs and 
creates all the students’ costumes. 

Michaelmas was not the only religious festival being celebrated in Madras. 
The Hindus were commemorating Ganapatiturthi or the birthday of their 
fat, very old, and lovingly worshipped elephant god, Ganesha. Small crepe 
paper umbrellas (traditional symbol of royalty with which Ganesh is associ- 
ated) were being sold in his honor on every street corner; people in the ba- 
zaars were in an obviously holiday mood; and on the eve of the Ganapati 
holiday, near a temple, we saw a group of devotees starting on a ten-day (or 
rather a ten-night) walk to the famous temple on the seven hills, carrying a 
huge umbrella in payment of a vow. 

Near the end of the Michaelmas vacation, the English Association of 
Madras (composed of English teachers in the various colleges) arranged a 
two-day seminar at the USIS auditorium at which we were to lecture on 
American literature — Emerson, Whitman, Poe, and Melville. The officers 
considered themselves very fortunate that C. Rajagopalachari, who was Gov- 
ernor-General of India for a year and a half following the British departure, 
had consented to preside over the opening meeting. The American propa- 
ganda officers in Madras, who often mistook his humor and wisdom for anti- 
Americanism, were, on the other hand, terrified and resentful that a meeting 
presided over by this distinguished elder statesman should take place in their 
auditorium. They might have felt, of course, that it would probably never be 
honored by a greater and wiser soul. In its windowless, air-conditioned fri- 
gidity and isolation this auditorium was powerfully symbolical of the lengths 
to which America’s cultural representatives would go to pamper their psycho- 
genic allergy to Indian literature, art, religion, and even the rich linguistic 
treasures of Tamilnad; here, customarily, it seemed, they huddled together 
for protection as in an aseptic cocoon. The audience, which included not 
only English teachers but other interested people of the community — law- 
yers, chemists, shop-keepers — was alert and responsive, except for the white 
faces here and there, which perhaps suffered unfairly from the disadvantage 
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of looking, in contrast with the varied shades of mahogany surrounding 
them, like holes in a Kashmir blanket. 

Since in our talks on Whitman and Emerson we made much of their use, 
respectively, of the Hindu gods and of their reproduction of a pattern of 
thought similar to that of Indian scepticism, even a chairman who had come 
prepared to attack “the American line” would have needed to rethink his 
tactics for the speech of thanks at the end. Rajaji, who admitted that he did 
not know some of the authors being discussed in the series, leaned over to my 
husband after his lecture to see where it was in Whitman’s “Chanting the 
Square Deific” that the poet referred to Satan’s “black sudra face” — appar- 
ently not believing that an American poet could have coined such an apt 
phrase. Passages which I read from Emerson’s “Self-Reliance” sounded as 
if they were written to describe Rajaji himself, who twenty years before, so 
we were told, had advocated Hindi as a national language and who is now a 
staunch fighter for the retention of English. He, of all people, can never be 
accused of fearing “the hobgoblin of little minds.” 

Having opened his remarks with the ironic statement that of course what 
had been said was far over all their heads, Rajaji went on to warn other 
Indians that they should not be too smug about Whitman’s sympathetic 
understanding of their pantheon and that although scepticism is admirable 
when one is searching for the truth, one often must act on faith before all 
the facts are known. He felt that American literature should be read against 
a background of English literature, and from this indisputable position he 
launched into a recitation of what he had come prepared to give us — Ten- 
nyson’s “Flower in the Crannied Wall” and “The Higher Pantheism” as 
the best examples of the use of Vedanta in English. His only fear, he said, 
was that we might be going around India persuading the Indians that their 
system of many gods is a good one and that their natural scepticism is 
admirable, whereas each Indian must choose from the pantheon his own 
god to be worshipped and must learn to substitute faith for scepticism in 
order to act. We should have liked time for rebuttal, but we thought it the 
better part of valor to sit quietly and sense the greatness and the vast wis- 
dom and experience of this slight, spare, and stooped Indian statesman with 
his cane and woolen shawl (against the air-conditioning) but with his 
bright, piercing eyes and his voice still the strong and flexible instrument 
which had charmed and chastised thousands of audiences. 

The young English instructor who closed the meeting took occasion to 
differ with Rajaji and to assert his own preference for W rhicesan over Ten- 
nyson. The next day’s lectures were attended by an equally interested 
audience, though most of the Americans dropped out — being unaccustomed 
to working on Saturdays. But before they went, we tried to explain how 
unwise it would be (as was proposed) to translate merely an abridged ver- 
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sion of Moby-Dick into Tamil, and thus to give Indians the kind of distorted 
picture of the novel from which we are continually trying to protect our 
students in America. 

As we flew from Madras to Bombay, on the way to our next assignment, 
through a colorful and ever-changing sunset and then among clouds made 
even more fantastic by the reflection of an intermittent moon, we were 
convinced that only in India could one set down in a university city at the 
beginning of a holiday and spend two such weeks packed with activity 
designed to further the cultural interchange on which we were bent and 
culminating in lectures which we hoped would one day bear fruit in the 
university’s adopting a paper (i.e., a course) in American literature. 


II 


Although examinations were being held when we arrived at Bombay 
University in October to lecture on American literature, there was sufficient 
interest in an American literature paper to enable us to give four lectures and 
confer with members of the University’s Board of Studies. We shall always 
think of this experience as a particularly happy one, as typical of the visits 
we made to fifteen Indian universities, and as the one in which we found 
greatest rapport with other Americans who could see beyond the mere 
propaganda function of their offices. 

On our arrival from Marathwada University we were met at Santa Cruz 
airport by the USIS Cultural Affairs Officer who had been arranging our 
lectures and who invited us to tea at his spacious apartment on Malabar Hill 
overlooking the Arabian Sea. We discovered at once that this man, trained 
at Columbia in international affairs, was not the type we had unfortunately 
come to expect in such a position. Having been stationed in Pakistan for 
two years, he and his wife had learned Urdu. Now in India (because of the 
State Department’s policy of shifting its personnel frequently), they were 
learning Marathi. Their apartment was decorated with old prints portraying 
the Afghan wars, and the people they had brought together (Indians and 
Americans) were obviously interested in each other and weaving a fabric of 
good relations between their two countries. The wife of one USIS officer 
had been reviewing books for a South Indian newspaper and was full of 
ideas about the bad impression our Grade B movies make upon Indians. 
There were Principals of several colleges affiliated with Bombay University, 
one of whom we had met twice before — once when he presided at some 
Bombay lectures we gave for the Indian Institute of World Culture and again 
at Osmania University at the Christmas meeting of the All-India English 
Conference. We met several faculty members from Jai Hind College, estab- 
lished by Hindu refugees from Sind (now one of the states of West Paki- 
stan). One of its alumni, the brilliant young literary editor of India’s out- 
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standing magazine of opinion, Hyphen, talked to us about his Ph.D. thesis 
on T. S. Eliot’s Existentialism and asked for the opportunity to bring a 
synopsis of it plus back numbers of his magazine to our hotel room. So 
congenial was this group of about twenty people that we took heart for the 
reputation of America (at least in this corner of India) and thought of the 
tribute we had heard from a Calcutta university registrar to a former Cul- 
tural Affairs Officer there when he said, “She acted as if she really enjoyed 
being with Indians.” 

The next morning, Sunday, after a delightful breakfast on the porch of 
our old-fashioned hotel overlooking the Gateway of India and Bombay har- 
bor, we packed some fruit and cakes plus our thermos of cold water and 
set off by taxi for the National College in a suburb of Bombay, where we 
were scheduled for talks to the staff members. After chatting with the 
Principal and head of the English Department in his office, assuring him 
that some American colleges are just as small as his, and hearing from him 
that Emerson is often read in India as if he were a Hindu author, we were 
taken into a large common room, where long tables were spread with in- 
credibly white tablecloths. Here we spoke on Emerson and Whitman to 
staff members and honors students who had come to the college to proctor 
examinations for students whose daytime jobs prevented their sitting for 
examinations at the hours scheduled. Apropos of the neutralism for which 
Prime Minister Nehru was then being criticized by Westerners, we were 
discussing the philosophical origins of Indian intellectual hospitality and how 
American Transcendentalism in the persons of Emerson and Whitman had 
shared this point of view. Unlike Toynbee’s “three Semitic religions,” Juda- 
ism, Christianity, and Islam, Hinduism has developed by testing whatever 
ideas it came into contact with and absorbing those it could use to advantage, 
rather than by militantly condemning heresies and so defining a “party line.” 
About the very creation of the world, a Vedic poet asks: 


Who verily knows and who can here declare it, whence 
it was born and whence comes this creation? 

The gods are later than this world’s production. Who 
knows, then, whence it first came into being? 


He, the first origin of this creation, whether he 
formed it all or did not form it, 

Whose eye controls this world in highest heaven, he 
verily knows it, or perhaps he knows it not. 


A culture which can leave open to conjecture such a fundamental question 
is ill-fitted, by its very approach to truth, to line up with “the children of 
light” and fight naively against “the children of darkness.” It must ingenu- 
ously ask, “What is the light?” and “What is the darkness?” Hence Nehru, 
far from merely playing an exasperating game, is acting in accord with his 
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people’s centuries-old conviction that truth is not a matter of “either-or” but 
is more likely to include “both-and.” After cookies and orange squash, we 
were presented, instead of the usual floral garlands, with huge bouquets, 
which we later sent to our hostess of the previous day while we took a taxi 
to visit the Kanheri Buddhist caves, which the monsoon three months be- 
fore had prevented our exploring. 

We were bent on finding in one of these caves a carving of the Bod- 
dhisattva Avelokitesvara, described in Murray’s guidebook as having ten 
cobras in its headdress. In view of our interest in serpentology, this would 
have been a most unusual icon. However, after scrambling over many hills 
and visiting all the better preserved and more significant caves with a guide 
who would accept no tip but shared with us his knowledge of herbs and 
helped with our picture-taking, we discovered that the guidebook (revised 
through seventeen editions since 1892) was in error as usual; the figure we 
found was indeed Avelokitesvara, but with his usual eleven heads and no 
cobras anywhere in evidence. As we drove out of the wooded state park 
which surrounds the caves, we could almost imagine that we were taking 
a comparable Sunday drive in any part of America, with picnickers scattered 
here and there on the lush green grass. Five thousand visitors had come to 
the park that day, but its broad expanse did not seem unduly crowded, and 
each party had much more privacy than in Central Park. 

Back at the hotel we had a fascinating conversation at dinner with the 
literary editor of Hyphen, who having brought us the synopsis of his disserta- 
tion, discussed Existentialism in the thought of T. S. Eliot. His contention 
was that in Eliot’s tragic sense of life, his conviction of the finiteness of man, 
his habit of thinking about the human situation concretely instead of ab- 
stractly, and his emphasis upon man’s choices — in all these Eliot is tracing 
a gestalt which may be called Existentialist. Our young editor also promised 
to bring a copy of his recent article showing no similarities between this 
thought movement of the West and Indian philosophy. We particularly 
looked forward to receiving this since I also had written a paper to show 
the many and close parallels between Existentialism and Indian thought. 
With the rather amorphous character of Existentialism and the well-known 
capacity of Indian thinkers to absorb rather than to reject whatever comes 
to them, two such papers could well be written. 

On the following day we lectured to a similar faculty group at Bhavan’s 
College in another suburb and found an equally alert response on the part 
of a college-wide staff. Again and again in Indian colleges we found scien- 
tists and economists as interested in American literature as members of 
English departments — revealing a comparable reading knowledge and 
equally eager to comment and ask questions. We took this to be a reliable 
gauge of the breadth and variety of Indian intellectual life. 
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The two lectures we gave at Bombay University itself were more formal 
in nature, and we had less sense of intimate contact with our audience. At 
the end of my husband’s lecture on Henry James, during which he had been 
elaborating upon the serious content of James’ thought and particularly upon 
his use of images corresponding to the anima and mandala of Jung’s psy- 
chology, the Principal who was presiding stood up to comment upon the 
superficiality of James’ novels and upon how unnecessary it is to look beneath 
their surface since James was not a deep thinker and is to be remembered 
only as a stylist. Such i inappropriate remarks are more likely to be made by 
chairmen in India than in America because of the Indian custom (taken 
over from the British) which obliges the chairman to comment upon the 
speech at some length. This often involves either a needless recapitulation 
of the foregoing lecture or a second one by the chairman, which had to be 
prepared withans his k nowing what the principal speaker would say. Unless 
chairmen in this situation are unusually alert and accustomed to responding 
quickly when events take a different turn from the one they had expected, 
they are likely to be caught on the horns of a dilemma. This chairman 
unfortunately went on to contrast James with John Bunyan in the matter 
of depth and seriousness. This was too much for our young literary editor, 
who arose from the audience with his eyes flashing and chine as respect- 
fully as he could to comparing Bunyan, who was a theological writer, with 
James, who was above all else an artist. A man sitting in the row behind him 
tried to quiet him, and finally after a mollifying response on the part of my 
husband, the situation subsided. 

Before the second of our university lectures, we were to meet the mem- 
bers of the Board of Studies to discuss with them the contents of a paper 
on American literature, available texts, etc. When only two of these men 
appeared, department heads whom we had met previously (the members of 
Roman Catholic colleges were in mourning for the death of Pope Pius), 
we adjourned with them and a few young instructors to the lawn of the 
nearby Radio Club, where we had tea overlooking Bombay harbor and 
worked out the details of the paper they wanted to set up, before returning 
to the university for a lecture on Eugene O’Neill. This time another chair- 
man did not venture a speech at the end but merely thanked the speaker 
briefly and showed his alertness by the remarkable accuracy with which he 
repeated in his introduction the material about the speaker which had just 
been supplied to him! 

Between lectures we rounded off this last visit to Bombay by taking a 
suitcase full of books to a book-dealer friend who would pack and ship them 
to America; having lunch with a British Council official and his wife whom 
we had worked with in Aurangabad; and visiting our favorite Bombay art 
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dealer to look over his collection of Rajput paintings and see his newly 
acquired Nepalese and Indian bronzes. 

Except for lectures to extra-mural audiences, these five days in Bombay 
had included the principal elements which made our visits to Indian uni- 
versities such memorable experiences — meaningful conversation both in 
and out of colleges with people (even Americans here!) who were deep in 
the best traditions of Indian and European thought, opportunities to present 
ideas about American literature and have them reacted to by keen and 
responsive audiences, visits to cultural monuments whose richness and variety 
in India make the tourist attractions of any other country seem meager, the 
renewing of acquaintanceships with people we had known and enjoyed 
previously, and as an unexpected bonus the sharing with other Americans 
of a mature enthusiasm for things Indian. 


Ill 


Our visit to Osmania University at Hyderabad, India, in the fall of 1958 
was the third we had made to what was once India’s chief Muslim univer- 
sity in the former capital of the Nizam of Hyderabad. In the summer of 
1956 we had lectured there briefly on English and American literature at 
the invitation of the Vice-Chancellor, and again during the Christmas vaca- 
tion of 1957 we had addressed an all-India convention of English professors, 
to whom we spoke about the contribution which can be made by the study 
of American literature to a program for majors in English. Osmania had been 
the first Indian university to institute a course in American literature, and 
three successive Fulbright professors of that subject had preceded us when we 
returned for a series of lectures on American authors in 1958. In the mean- 
time, one of Osmania’s younger English teachers had come to America for 
additional work in American literature and now was teaching the course. 

While our schedule of lectures was a fairly rigorous one, what impressed 
us most on this trip was the variety of extracurricular activities in which we 
were invited to participate. We found time, for example, to visit several 
faculty homes, where we met families, renewed old acquaintanceships, and 
inspected newly built houses, each with its traditional Tulsi plant growing 
before the door, symbolizing the peace and prosperity of the home. 

We were in Hyderabad during the most important Hindu holiday, 
which occurs in October and is variously called Durga Puja, Ram Lila, or 
Dusserah and which is celebrated in this predominantly Muslim city with 
less pomp and circumstance but with no less color and charm than in the 
larger cities of Calcutta, Delhi, and Bombay or in the southern state of My- 
sore. A part of the celebration here in what is now Andhra State takes the 
form of exhibits in homes of dolls and toys such as we in America use to 
decorate Christmas trees. This is a holiday in which the women and girls 
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dress in their best saris and pay visits to their neighbors’ exhibits. One faculty 
couple, both teachers of English, took us to an elaborate display at the home 
of a prominent lawyer, who had given over two rooms to a replica of the 
Bakhra Dam, complete with an elaborate system of electric trains, a varied 
collection of dolls and toys being displayed along the tracks and flowing 
water realistically spilling through the recently reported crack in the dam. 
It is entirely appropriate that this dam, which is to mean so much to the 
agricultural prosperity of India, should have been chosen for representation 
since traditionally at this holiday the swords and spears of the soldiers were 
brought to the temple of the goddess to be blessed along with the war 
horses and elephants. Now the ploughshares are seen to be the real instru- 
ments of the country’s prosperity. As we left this display, we were presented 
with coconuts, betel leaves, and turmeric; and the round, red kam-kum or 
good luck and happiness mark was put on the foreheads of the women 
members of our party by our hostess. 

Later in the home of these same professors we saw a more modest and 
representative exhibit and enjoyed talking at tea with the man’s mother, 
a distinguished, grey-haired Sanskrit scholar, who was wearing a saffron- 
colored sari reminiscent of the dress of India’s holy men, instead of the usual 
widow’s white. The joint family over which she presides consists of her four 
sons (an English professor, a doctor, an engineer, and a teacher of engineer- 
ing) with their wives and children; hence the small daughter of our friends 
has no sense of growing up as an only child. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of our stay in Hyderabad was the 
speaking we did over and beyond our regular assignment at the College 
of Arts and Commerce, although the most gratifying surprise was hearing 
from a young English instructor that my husband’s book on Italy in English 
Literature had been recommended to him by Mario Praz when he had 
studied in Italy. After his lecture at Osmania on Melville, my husband was 
invited by the headmaster of St. George’s Preparatory School to address his 
sixty senior boys on Mody-Dick, which they were reading for the Cambridge 
examinations. My husband, not being accustomed to Loetesl to high school 
students, was relieved to discover that not only were they a very mature 
group but that each boy had read the novel twice and that with the examina- 
tion a few weeks ahead, they were prepared to ask intelligent and percipient 
questions. Moreover, they taped the lecture for future reference. 

One night we were asked to speak to the students of the Evening Col- 
lege in Salar Jung Hall about our impressions of India and about evening 
colleges in America. Natives of any country, we discovered, can listen fas- 
cinated to a foreigner’s account of his travels within their borders and are 
anxious to learn about parts of their country which they have never seen. 
Another never failing way of establishing rapport with our audiences when 
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we talked about Western higher education was to stress the point that col- 
leges in India and in America exhibit more similarities than differences, 
except for architecture, means of transportation, etc. Afterward, as we 
made our way to the taxi, two Seventh-Day Adventist boys stopped to ask 
my opinion about the fourth commandment apropos of my explaining the 
four-evening schedule at Brooklyn College being maintained in deference to 
Jewish religious observances on Friday evenings. Having merely meant to 
point out the variety of religions in America, as in India, I was not prepared 
to go into the intricacies of Sabbatarianism with these young converts. 

We spoke to two English Literary Associations — one at Osmania’s Col- 
lege of Arts and Commerce and one at the affiliated Women’s College. Un- 
like our own students, each undergraduate in an Indian university chooses 
to join two language clubs, which sponsor lectures and social events. If we 
were to be at a university for only a few days, one of our lectures would 
usually be given to the English Literary Association. The College of Arts 
and Commerce, lacking a suitable auditorium, holds large assemblies of 
students in the first floor rotunda of its impressive domed building, where 
microphones are set up and chairs placed in rows between the huge rose- 
colored stone pillars, while students who cannot be seated stand around 
the pierced stone railing of the balcony perhaps thirty feet above the main 
floor. This physical setting presents major problems for the speaker since he 
cannot be heard by more than a scattered third of his audience — and this 
largely without benefit of microphone; moreover, when he pauses for breath, 
his last words come ricocheting back to him from all the pillars. Students 
in India, not being very different from those in America, cannot readily fix 
their attention upon a speaker whom they cannot hear easily. To lecture on 
Eugene O’Neill and try to interest an audience in the psychological subtleties 
of Mourning Becomes Electra under such circumstances — students who for 
the most part have never read him or seen his plays —is the most difficult 
assignment I have ever faced. I was somewhat comforted to discover the 
next day, however, that the Chief Minister of the State of Andhra (now 
head of the Congress Party in India) was having equal difficulty with his 
restless audience in the same setting. 

At the Women’s College, we both talked about Whitman and his at- 
titude toward women, in the acoustically satisfactory ballroom of what had 
formerly been the “bungalow” of the British Resident (Prime Minister under 
the Nizam). Even the tall-pillared country home of Warren Hastings, now 
within the city limits of Calcutta, which also houses a women’s college, can- 
not compare in faded luxury of setting with the Women’s College at Hy- 
derabad. Students passing from one class to another cross drawbridges, and 
there is a broad expanse of gardens across which wandering eyes can drift 
when lectures become tiresome. The girls sat on the floor of the spacious 
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ballroom behind their teachers, who were seated in chairs, and above were 
the elaborate crystal chandeliers beyond which we looked toward several 
more rows of girls standing around the balcony. Here the high, fluted white 
wooden pillars fortunately did not reflect the sound, and the microphone sys- 
tem was adequate. Educated Indian women are never very surprised to hear 
that Whitman (who like Emerson seems to them almost to have been a 
Hindu) preached the equality of men and women, that he had a conception 
of Mother America similar to that of Mother India, and that in “Chanting 
the Square Deific” he insisted upon a female member of the Divine Quater- 
nity. These conceptions sound very familiar to them in a land with an an- 
cient tradition of matriarchy and with a high proportion of women in the 
medical profession and in politics. On our way out of the grounds, having 
had tea in the Principal’s office, we were shown the Begum’s house, where 
the Muslim wife of the Resident had lived in purdah. Since she was not 
allowed to visit the bungalow and since she possessed a normal woman’s 
curiosity, the Resident thoughtfully had a scale model made for her, which 
can still be seen in her house. We were again reminded of the disabilities 
(or protection) of purdah when we were driven back to our hotel one day in 
an American-made car with silk purdah curtains dividing the front from the 
back seat and covering the side and rear windows. 

Perhaps the most unusual group to which we spoke was the Defense 
Accounts Recreation Club in nearby Secunderabad, consisting of a group of 
two hundred clerks who keep the payroll accounts for the eight thousand 
non-commissioned officers of the Indian Army. Under the leadership of the 
Comptroller, an M.A. in English from Madras, the club meets approximately 
once a month, near the end of the working day, to hear lectures on such 
subjects as “Indian Mysticism,” “The Me aning of Democracy,” “From 
Purdah to Politics,” “Angkor Vat,” “The a of Dickens.” My husband 
spoke to them on Hemingway's For Whom the Bell Tolls and called their 
attention to a similar technique of story-telling in ancient Indian literature, 
where the stories told by the vampire to King Vikramaditya end with 
thought. provoking questions. I added a short description of a New York 

“subway college.” This outstanding venture in adult education, which is not 
at all unusual in India, has as participants many men who are university 
graduates and a few who have M.A.’s. The enthusiastic listening which 
characterizes most Indian audiences was again displayed here, and we were 
garlanded and formally thanked by these civil servants as we would have 
been in any Indian university. We thought of what an anomaly a similarly 
constituted club would be in the United States. 

The day before we were to leave Hyderabad about fifteen of the English 
faculty from various colleges afhliated with Osmania University (including 
three women) entertained us at a farewell picnic in an impressive, white- 
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pillared Government Inspection Bungalow overlooking the green and roll- 
ing countryside of Gandhipet, where they provided a sumptuous tea and 
later a pot-luck dinner set out by the women staff members assisted by the 
kansamah or caretaker of the bungalow. These “bungalows,” dotted all 
over India, although they may be very modest buildings, are often huge 
structures reminding one of Southern mansions in the United States, with 
broad porticoes and white pillars. Travelling Indian government officials 
use these bungalows as hotels and may entertain guests there, thus profiting 
by the comfortable quarters which British officials designed for themselves 
long before partition. A picnic in a house was a new experience for us, but 
the warmth and informality of our hosts and hostesses made up for the 
rather formal eating arrangements. They wanted us, between tea and din- 
ner, to tell them about how American universities operate, so we took 
Brooklyn College as an example and explained entrance and graduation 
requirements, courses and how they are conducted, seminars and honors 
work, etc. They were full of questions not only about the technical aspects 
of college education in America but about Negro speech, dialectal differ- 
ences in American English, and other similar matters which interest people 
trained in philology but with no opportunity to observe at first hand the 
various speech patterns of the United States. We often found Indians, pre- 
sumably because of the fact that each educated person knows several 
languages, peculiarly sensitive to the differences in English pronunciation 
between my husband and me, differences which we could account for by 
explaining that Pennsylvania is far removed from Oregon. 

As sunset approached, we broke into two groups (one American to 
each) and strolled down the road toward the gardens alongside an extensive 
lake, which reflected the colorful tropical sunset. Here the questions were 
more intimate ones — concerning family life, faculty salaries, and the cost 
of living in America. Some of our hosts had taught or studied in American 
universities and so could point up differences and similarities which they 
had observed between the mores of India and those of America. After a 
delicious dinner at the bungalow (for which we as Westerners were thought- 
fully provided with forks), we sat and told stories and sang songs until 
about nine o'clock. Then, warmed by the fellowship of kindred minds, we 
drove back to Hyderabad along an almost deserted road, past the famous 
Muslim fort at Golconda, which loomed mysteriously on its hilltop beneath 
an almost full moon. 

An American can learn much from his official teaching assignments in In- 
dian universities which will illuminate and enrich his academic life, but the 
fringe activities in which he will be invited to participate constitute always a 
tapestry of varied and exciting colors without which he could scarcely appre- 
ciate the vivid intellectual and cultural life of the Indian community. 





by CHARLES M. HOLMES 


Aldous Huxley’s Struggle with Art 


HE NEWs THAT Atpous Huxtey is working on a new, “utopian,” 

novel’ is another reminder of his remarkable but undeveloped early 

talent, and of the strange inconsistencies in his novel-writing career. 
During the twenties, with Crome Yellow and the other novels modeled in 
part on Thomas Love Peacock, Huxley established himself, in England at 
least, as “almost . . . a symbol of the supposed cynicism of his generation.” ° 
In the thirties, after his notorious conversion, he began to use the novel to 
make clear his position and explain his new religious convictions. Recently, 
and garrulously, in The Genius and the Goddess, he expressed his feelings 
about a host of different topics while relating an allegory of “Predestination” 
and “Grace.” Yet in spite of his penchant for these experiments in artistic 
technique, Huxley has rarely been able to produce successful work, nor has 
he fully accepted the process of writing itself as the sincere effort to com- 
pose carefully structured works of art. He is not, as he suggested, a would-be 
Faraday who cannot even be Shakespeare,* but rather a potential artist who 
has never developed, or really accepted, his gifts. He has even claimed ex- 
plicitly that art is unimportant while, supposedly, he has been trying to 
create it. Huxley’s life-long questioning of the very value of art while con- 
currently deciding to play the role of artist is an important cause of major 
defects in his novels, and of his diminished stature in the world of letters 
today. 

A hint of Huxley’s ambivalent attitude appears as early as Antic Hay 
(1923), in his ironic treatment of several artists and their critics. To Boldero, 
for example, who calls Picasso “Bacosso” and addresses the painter Lypiatt 
as “Lydgate,” one name for an artist is as good as any other. Lypiatt him- 
self is presented as a buffoon, who, in spite of his anguish about the rejec- 
tion of his work, deserves not to be pitied but rather hooted at or ignored. 
The fashionable stylist Mercaptan, needled with a much more delicate touch, 
suggests Huxley’s parallel hostility toward his own occupation as literary 
critic. An irritating, affected figure, Mercaptan writes “delightful,” snobbish 
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middles not unlike the essays Huxley was grinding out himself. More con- 
vincing evidence of Huxley’s struggle with art is the female novelist, Mary 
Thriplow, exposed and demolished in Those Barren Leaves (1925). Always 
changing identity or pumping up her feelings, Mary writes fiction soaked 
in fraudulent emotion. Her sentimentality, in less exaggerated form, is a 
response Huxley had already undercut in Antic Hay. It is a real danger, at 
this point, of a sincere devotion to art. 

Through another character in Those Barren Leaves, Huxley reveals his 
attitude under an even thinner mask. Francis Chelifer, an idealist turned 
cynic, explains how he has learned to produce slick, humorous, effortless 
verses, poems Huxley reprinted for their own sake in Cicadas.* In a long 
“autobiography,” the second part of the novel, Chelifer presents his philos- 
ophy of composition. “I write with care,” he claims; “earnestly, with passion 
even, just as if there were some point in what I were doing.” There is no 
point, however: “I write as I do merely to kill time and amuse a mind that 
is still, in spite of all my efforts, a prey to intellectual self-indulgence.” Art, 
asserts Chelifer, is “The last and silliest of the idols.” One piece of evidence 
that Chelifer is speaking for Huxley is the structure of the novel in which 
his remarks appear. Inconsistencies and violent shifts in point of view show 
that the idol, in Those Barren Leaves, is almost smashed. 

The same attitude appears in the essay Vulgarity in Literature (1930), 
a startling admission, and example, of this creative ambivalence. After de- 
fining vulgarity as “a lowness that proclaims itself” and refusing a French 
professor’s “Neo-Classical” tag, Huxley quotes Baudelaire on the pleasure of 
displeasing. “Ce qu'il y a d’enivrant dans le mauvais godt, c’est le plaisir 
aristocratique de déplaire.”° The person Huxley wants to displease, how- 
ever, is himself. There are “artistic offenses that have the exciting quality of 
the sin against the Holy Ghost,” he says in explaining his love of inartistic 
composition. “To overstep artistic restraints, to protest too much for the fun 
of baroquely protesting” are “intoxicatingly delightful” crimes to commit. 
Contrasting himself with Flaubert, who describes his rejection of the florid, 
extraneous ornament, Huxley likes to seize a phrase, an irony, a description, 
or a tirade and make it effective enough to be artistically irrelevant. “For a 
self-conscious artist,” he admits, “there is a most extraordinary pleasure . . . 
in proceeding, deliberately and with all the skill at his command, to commit 
precisely those vulgarities against which his conscience warns him and which 
he knows he will afterwards regret.” So many “irrelevant” brilliancies ap- 
pear in Huxley’s novels that we cannot be certain to which “offences” he 
refers. The essay itself, with its parentheses, wise-cracks, and over-devel- 





* “Caligula, “Nero and Sporus,” and “Nero and Sporus: II” are Chelifer’s poems. 
* Journaux Intimes, XVIII. 
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oped examples, suggests that Huxley was even displeasing himself as he 
wrote it. 

Under the influence of Gerald Heard and pacifist Canon Sheppard,’ a few 
years after the Vulgarity essay appeared, Huxley’s attitude toward the world 
around him changed. In place of his detachment he developed a social con- 
science; his novels became didactic rather than skeptical, flashy, and witty. 
Yet even with presumably deeper artistic motivation, Huxley’s ambivalence 
toward the value of art has remained. Anthony Beavis, his alter-ego in the 
long and discursive Eyeless in Gaza (1936), finds something of value in both 
Ben Jonson and Shakespeare. The complexities of Hamlet, he feels, are a 
sound reflection of reality, but at the same time the world is “full of Jon- 
sonian humours.” Yet the very worth of literature is questioned at another 
point in the novel. Anna Karenina, to Mark Staithes, is “good, as novels 
go,” but he is bothered by “the profound untruthfulness of even the best 
imaginative literature” because it neglects digestion, minor illnesses, news- 
paper-reading, and gossip, matters which, he claims, “fill the greater part of 
human lives.” It also fails to consider the “lunatic and unavowable cravings” 
which, Mark believes, “play as much part in human life as the organized and 
recognized sentiments.” Literature, in other words, “propagates an enor- 
mous lie.” Anthony, although agreeing that literature does not do its duty, 
resolves his — and presumably Huxley’s — misgivings with the vision 
of an ideal, integrating form. He dreams naively of “complete expression . . 
leading to complete knowledge . . . of the complete truth.” Eyeless in Gaza 
is the declaration of a very fragile faith in the unifying, religious power of 
literary art. 

When Mark’s sardonic comment rather than Anthony’s ideal is devel- 
oped three years later in After Many a Summer Dies the Swan (1939), a 
searing bitterness has replaced Huxley’s vision of truth. Speaking this time 
through Mr. Propter, via the mind of Peter Boone, Huxley claims that “so- 
called good literature” has “enormous defects” because it accepts “the con- 
ventional scale of values”; because it treats “as though they were reasonable 
the mainly lunatic preoccupations of statesmen, lovers, business men, social 
climbers, parents”; because it helps “to perpetuate misery by explicitly or 
implicitly approving the thoughts and feelings and practices which could 


not fail to result in misery.” Since human-level activity is evil, acceptance 
of human behavior must also be evil — particularly in such tragedies as 
Phédre, Othello, and Agamemnon. Satire, he concludes, is the only worthy 
form. 








*Dick Sheppard, Canon of St. Paul’s, wrote his famous pacifistic letter to the English press on 
October 16, 1934. The overwhelming response led to the formation of the Peace Pledge Union, which 
included several literary figures besides Huxley among more than 100,000 supporters. See R. Ellis 
Roberts, H.R.L. Sheppard (London, 1947), p. 277. 
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These ideas are extrapolated from Huxley’s theory of “non-attachment,” 
a principle he has apparently subscribed to since the first years of his con- 
version. The ideal man, Huxley says, one year after Eyeless in Gaza, is 
Non-attached to his bodily sensations and lusts. Non-attached to his craving for 


power and possessions. Non-attached to the objects of these various desires. Non- 
attached to his anger and hatred; non-attached to his exclusive loves. 


He is “non-attached to wealth, fame, or social position,” to science, philan- 
thropy, speculation, or even to art." The egocentric game explained in Vul- 
garity in Literature he now sees as a kind of sin, a form of attachment like 
any other human endeavor. Even satire, praised and embodied in After 
Many a Summer, is bound to stimulate the craving ego of the artist. In Tzme 
Must Have a Stop (1944), however, we find the problem temporarily re- 
solved. Sebastian Barnack, a poet and playwright, finds the struggle of 
composition as “delicious” as sensuality. Many a saint, he notes in his jour- 
nal, has “condemned art, root and branch,” yet Sebastian — and Huxley — 
are naturally inclined to employ their artistic gifts. The ideal, therefore, is 
not satire, but rather a work of edification, written about God in a way that 
never forgets his presence. Huxley’s own fondness for Time Must Have a 
Stop, and the restraint which characterizes the tone of most of the novel, 
suggest that it was composed not in bitterness, but devotion. 

In The Genius and the Goddess, Huxley’s most recent — and most in- 
effective — novel, his ambivalence has been transformed into a theory of 
art and its relationship to life. “The trouble with fiction is that it makes too 
much sense,” John Rivers says on the opening page of the novel. “Reality 
never makes sense,” he continues; actual existence is “always one damned 
thing after another, and each of the damned things is simultaneously Mickey 
Spillane and Maxwell and Thomas a Kempis,” while the essence of reality 
is its “intrinsic irrelevance.” The Brothers Karamazov “makes so little sense 
that it’s almost real.” The total reality, perhaps, is “too undignified to be 
recorded, too senseless or too horrible to be left unfictionalized.” Anthony 
Beavis’s dream of the perfect expression of knowledge, Mr. Propter’s caustic 
justification of satire, Sebastian Barnack’s convictions about the need for 
edification, have become an acceptance of fiction for successfully hiding the 
truth. 


II 


Huxley’s ambivalent attitude about the very value of art is only one 
symptom of severe, protracted inner conflict. It is one part of a fictional 
“syndrome,” which appears in almost every novel, of dissatisfaction, dis- 
comfort, extreme obsession, or pain. Huxley’s attitude toward the external 
world has, probably, greatly changed since the early years of Limbo, Crome 
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Yellow, and Antic Hay. The inner man, however, from the evidence of his 
fiction, has only recently, if at all, been freed from mental and spiritual tur- 
moil. Though the novels can and should be judged as comedy, satire, pro- 
phecy, or tract, they are also fictional masks of a confused, unsettled, though 
extremely interesting, mind. 

Huxley’s conflict appears most clearly in the long procession of “anti- 
heroes,” the ineffectual, frustrated, tormented artists and intellectuals who 
are central figures in almost all of his novels. These characters, in part autobi- 
ographical projections, betray not only a writer at odds with his art, but also a 
man engaged 1 in a war with himself. Most of them are cursed initially with 
the trait of embarrassing shyness or, in more extreme examples, with a severe 
and selfish detachment. Denis Stone, Sebastian, Dr. Poole, and young Rivers 
are bashful; Theodore Gumbril hides behind a beard; Philip Quarles de- 
pends on his wife to mediate with ordinary people; Anthony Beavis and 
Jeremy Pordage escape the world in isolated scholarly work. They also 
exhibit sexual discontent or maladjustment. Denis burns with jealousy over 
a suspected rival’s success, Anthony cannot transform his desire into love, 
Sebastian is caught in the destructive web of adultery, Jeremy rejects mar- 
riage for a sordid routine of trips to a brothel. Most of them, before and 
after Huxley’s conversion, also feel a concurrent longing for the ascetic way 
of life. Gumbril sighs lyrically about the broken crystal of quiet; Calamy 
gazes at a mystical mountain peak; Anthony ends Eyeless in Gaza with a 
dream of spiritual peace. The Huxley hero seeks the absolute to break the 
hold of the flesh —an attachment so common to almost all of Huxley’s 
characters that sensuality is less a theme than a fictional obsession. 

A final symptom portrayed by Huxley’s central figures is a feeling of 
distrust for the active intellect — a sense of guilt, this time, about the use of 
the mind. Huxley heroes, like many cloistered academics, suspect the “ease” 
of the life they find so congenial. “The intellectual life is child’s play,” says 
Philip Quarles in Point Counter Point. “Shall I ever have the strength of 
mind to break myself of these indolent habits . . . and devote my energies to 

.. the... task of living integrally?” “I used to think I had no will to power,” 
echoes Anthony Beavis in Eyeless in Gaza. “Now I perceive that I vented it 
on thoughts, rather than people.” The Higher Lifer, Anthony claims, is 
simply a “Higher Shirker.” The inquiring mind, like the search for an ascetic 
life, is also, in later novels, tied to the omnipotent love of the flesh. Huxley’s 
conflict, therefore, as it appears in his novels, includes a concern about exces- 
sive shyness or detachment; an obsession with sex and the problems it can 
create; a resultant yearning for some kind of ascetic escape; a sense of guilt 
about intellectual over-indulgence; and a persistent ambivalence about the 
value of art. 
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Although every writer, like every person, experiences inner conflict, he 
must transcend it, or transform it, if he is to produce effective work. A 
Dickens or a Jonathan Swift when he is, consciously or unconsciously, pro- 
jecting his concerns, is able to objectify them and produce a classic, a truly 
admirable work of art. Huxley, however, has rarely achieved this kind of 
separation, as his novels, if they are closely examined, again and again so 
clearly prove. The degree of Huxley’s ability — and willingness — to turn 
his conflict into art has determined the literary value of his novels. The 
emotional excesses, the so-called hatred of humanity, the defects of structure, 
the inconsistencies of tone — qualities too easily found in Huxley’s novels — 
are not simply the results of bad taste or faulty technique. They are evidence 
of a man at the mercy of inner conflict, unable or unwilling to transform it 
into art. 

Huxley’s production, of course, is not an unbroken succession of failures, 
but rather a record of failure mixed with success. In Crome Yellow (1921), 
for example, all the themes which evidence such strain in later work have 
been shaped into a perfectly wrought, urbane light comic novel. The selfish, 
dangerous aloofness of later central figures is merely amusing shyness in 
ineffectual Denis Stone; the sensuality of later villains like Gerry Watchett 
and Obispo appears as healthy passion in Anne’s would-be lover, Gombauld; 
the hunger of the intellect for every kind of book, to be implicitly criticized 
years later in Eyeless in Gaza, is presented for comic laughter in the dazzling 
talk of Mr. Scogan. And as Scogan’s praise of the Tales of Knockspotch 
implies, Huxley is pleased by his own short stories —his first efforts at 
fictional art. Yet two years later in Antic Hay (1923), Huxley’s uncertainty 
about what he really thinks and feels mars what might have been a lyrical, 
moving work. Theodore Gumbril, in spite of his name, his cynical pose, 
and his fraudulent scheme for marketing air-filled trousers, is one of Hux- 
ley’s most appealing central figures. His undernourished spirit, all but 
destroyed by a barren, empty world, is clearly born of Huxley’s thinly 
masked, uncertain soul. Unfortunately for the unity of the novel, Huxley’s 
attitude toward Gumbril is inconsistent and unsure. He sees his hero — and 
hence himself — as alternately tough and tender, first as a clever, perceptive 
social critic, then as a sentimental, overly sensitive idealist. Huxley’s grow- 
ing ambivalence is evident beneath Gumbril’s confident veneer. 

In the following years, during the later 1920s, Huxley’s inner conflict 
seems to become more intense. In Those Barren Leaves (1925) Francis 
Chelifer, spokesman for Huxley’s doubt about the very value of art, is joined 
by Calamy, another distorted half of Huxley’s self, whose psyche is engaged 
in a bitter fight with the lust of the flesh. With Chelifer working cynically 
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for the Rabbit Fanciers’ Gazette and Calamy only “somehow reassured” by 
a mountain peak, the novel, and Huxley’s self, are badly split. In Brave New 
World (1932), however, conflict is transformed into a carefully polished 
work. The shyness of Denis, Gumbril, and Philip Quarles is embodied in 
the pitiful, anti-social Bernard Marx. The intellect, which Philip views with 
distrust in Point Counter Point (1928), exists in Brave New World only by 
government decree. Sensuality has become a continuing demand of the state, 
while art, ironically, is one of the major social crimes. By objectifying 
earlier symptoms in such fanciful totems and taboos, Huxley produced in 
Brave New World an arresting, irritating book, the product of sudden faith 
in a critical and detached but always conscious art. 

Since Brave New World, however, Huxley has not written a single 
aesthetically pleasing novel. After Many a Summer (1939), for example, in 
spite of Huxley’s invention of a clever, efficient plot, fails to transform his 
conflict into his proclaimed ideal of vigorous satire. The obsession with sex, 
projected so deftly into the imagined future of Brave New World, here 
appears not only in labored paragraphs of discourse but as the ruling prin- 
ciple of the twisted inmates of the castle. Jo Stoyte represents lust as the 
frenzied refusal to face the fact of bodily death; Jeremy Pordage hides in 
his study perusing the work of the Marquis de Sade; Virginia Maunciple’s 
libidinous weakness for Obispo destroys what is left of her corroded person- 
ality. All this, presented as evidence of human “attachment” to “time” and 
“craving,” is an overstated projection of dangerous psychic strain. 

Nevertheless, although on aesthetic grounds the novels must be attacked, 
they are for this reason significant masks of inner struggle, images of a mind 
trying to understand itself and seeking a stable external truth. Point Counter 
Point shows us Huxley appearing as Philip Quarles, commenting on the 
novel he is writing and listening to Rampion present the theories of D. H. 
Lawrence. But it is also the mask of a much more complex person forced, for 
some reason, to publicize his introspection; of an intensity searching for 
control at odds with a theorist seeking his instincts; of a writer who, longing 
for Spandrell’s ascetic, heavenly music, counterpoints instead the theme of 
attachment to the flesh. It is an intricate, stylized transformation of inner 
conflict. Similarly, Eyeless in Gaza (1936), Huxley’ s other extended novel, 
is not only a pledge of allegiance to active support of Sheppard’s pacifism, 
and even more than a declaration of faith in a new artistic ideal. It is also 
an image of the old psychic symptoms, projected again, and here resolved, in 
another complex fictional mask. Yet the Anthony who finally accepts him- 
self, the universe, and his work, and is convinced he must be able to love 
the rest of humanity, is apparently the embodiment of a fragile state of Hux- 
ley’s mind. Shortly after Eyeless in Gaza was published, abandoning active 
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pacifism and the doctrine of universal love, Huxley wrote After Many a 
Summer Dies the Swan, the bitter, tortured, diatribe on mankind. 

In recent novels, with Huxley still writing as social critic, his need to pro- 
ject his own internal struggles and his concurrent refusal to obey the logic of 
art have muffled the potentially effective voice of a prophet. With scientists 
warning us of genetic danger from fall-out, the nuclear horrors of Ape and 
Essence (1947) are convincing, yet the emphasis on lust and its resolution in 
romance turn the effort into an all but vulgar tract. In The Genius and the 
Goddess (1955), hero Rivers loses his shyness, shows no sign of ascetic long- 
ing, and comments tediously on every subject that enters his mind. The 
novel, though masking a man who seems to have calmed his inner conflict, 
is the product of a writer who seems to have lost his interest in art. If Hux- 
ley’s forthcoming book is to succeed in re-arousing critical interest, it must, 
like Crome Yellow and Brave New World, exhibit comi¢ warmth or real 
detachment — or the wisdom of a man who has known and learned from 


anguish. 





D) 
TWO POEMS by WILLIAM E. WILSON 


Roi Rene 


1434-1480 
Cours MIRABEAU 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE 


He stands serene above the deux chevaux, 

The quatre chevaux, the bicyclettes and Vespas, 

His pedestal a rotary for those who do the Cours again, 
Diverting others off 


To Nice and Cannes. 


Round and round they spin between the broad trottoirs, 
Where students stroll and pompous Midi men parade, 
Coats flung carelessly across their backs 

But decorations carefully displayed. 

Lottery-ticket corbies caw across bright trays 

Like color-quilted fields along the Arc, 

And dogs and Arab children whine 

And beg beside the tables of the Deux Garcons, 

Where tourists feed, 

With little flames from grapes that he first planted, 


A timeless torpor in the sun. 


Still the fountains on the Cours pour forth their waters, 
Eaux that brought Phoenecians, Romans, Greeks, 

And gave a name to Aix. 

Still the plane trees of Napoleon stalk the Cours, 
Plump green-hatted dowagers in white, 


Patrons of cicada-song played ceaselessly all summer; 


And caryatids of an earlier sun-king’s reign remain 


For functioners of Crédit Lyonnais 
And fashioners of thumb-sized plaster saints and almond calissons, 
Supporting dust-and-honey doors that once looked down 


On Mirabeau and Zola and Cezanne. 





A lucky king, 

He stands serene and can not hear 

The frenzied or the torpid beat of hearts below 
Nor listen vainly for another like his own, 
Once great as all Provence, 


Now only stone. 


Beat 


He wore one of those uniforms 
beard 

open shirt 

sandals without socks 

tight corduroys 

copy of Howl protruding 

from hip pocket. 


He scattered obscenities 
through his speech 

with the defiant unction 

of the dedicated 

mouthing each four-letter word 
softly 


like a caress. 





He came from a small town 
in Indiana 

but had been to Mexico 
and read verse 

to the accompaniment 

of expresso 


and a guitar. 


He said 

he read Greek Arabic 
Japanese 

and Yiddish too 

but not French 

there is no orgasm 

in French syntax. 
“Listen!” 


he said and recited 


Ortega y Gasset and I| stalked wickedly through the Prado neither of us 
knew how long we had to live and so held tender hands temporarily beside 
Hironimus Bosch paying our temporary homage of tender crime to the 
memory of our megalith in Catalonia.... 


“ ” 


he said 

softly 

then proudly 
of course 

he could never 


be published. 


Bloomington, Indiana 





Explorer X 


Richard Hathaway 


Armed in the compulsory chrome 

Of American tinplastered knighthood, 
Impregnable at every point 
to the buzzing gangrene of the world’s pain 
that creeps along the optic nerve 


of those who look around by mistake, 


Aggressively male in coral-chrome Thunderbird 
And adjusting his tie in the mirror, 

He rocketed 
Down the alley of neon-blinkered night, 
And sliced it into halves. 


The world was his apple. 


White eyeballs churned in the compulsory black, 
Ghettoed by walls of ring-around light, 
Wheels gnashing in outer darkness 


With wailing of chattering teeth. 


Humming its sea-drummed hymn to the stars, 
On its ancient pivot of pain 

the world turned, 
Ringed by the suns of morning 


And the blue, unalterable Awe. 
Troy, New York 





by RICHARD D. HATHAWAY 


Hawthorne and 
the Paradise of Children 


LTHOUGH HawTHorne’s A Wonder-Book and Tanglewood Tales seem 
to bear the considerable distinction of being our first versions for 
children of the classic myths, most critics, after a word of praise, 

pass over them as somehow beneath detailed consideration. Only Hugo 
McPherson has accorded them more than the paragraph or two usually 
found in histories of children’s literature.’ 

Yet, as Arthur H. Quinn observes, Hawthorne’s myths are more than 
just stories for children. In his preface to the Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne 
tells us that he was trying to recover something of that “pure childhood of 
the world,” that Golden Age before evil had yet existed. “Children are now 
the only representatives of the men and women of that happy era; and there- 
fore it is that we must raise the intellect and fancy to the level of childhood, 
in order to re-create the original myths.” * 

Such celebration of innocence in Hawthorne’s mythological books per- 
haps provides other reasons besides their artistic imperfections for the critics’ 
passing them by. They do not fit into the picture of Hawthorne as the 
saturnine Paul Pry of the human heart, as the great nay-sayer amid the Con- 
cord Saturnalia of faith. But Hawthorne hassel saw embodied in his total 
work a principle of balance and tension: balance between sunlight and 
shadow, innocence and experience, nature and art, country and city, Eden 
and civilization. Hawthorne expressed his awareness of this principle in 
writing to Horatio Bridge, after the completion of 4 Wonder-Book, that 
in his next book, “Should it be a romance I mean to put an extra touch of the 
devil into it, for I doubt whether the public will stand two quiet books in 
succession without my losing ground.” * 





Richard Hathaway teaches at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. An A.M. in history from Harvard, he 
is at work on a critical biography, “Sylvester Judd, Transcendental Novelist,” for his doctorate from 
Western Reserve University. He has published in William and Mary Quarterly. 

*Hugo McPherson, “Hawthorne’s Major Source for his Mythological Tales,” American Literature, 
XXX (November, 1958), 364-365. 

“Hawthorne's Mythology: A Mirror for Puritans,” University of Toronto Quarterly, XXVIII (April, 
1959), 267-278. Most of this article concerns works other than Hawthorne's mythological tales. 

The present study was written at the suggestion of George N. Kummer of Western Reserve Uni 
versity. 

? Nathaniel Hawthorne, Works (New York, 1923), VII, 171. 

* Horatio Bridge, Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, 1893), p. 127. 
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That Hawthorne’s mature work rejected the great American myth, the 
dream of Edenic bliss, is important.‘ What is also important is that the 
myth, the generous hope, had a strong attractive power over his mind. This 
tension kept him from the unalloyed blackness of cynicism, gave his vision 
of life depth and warmth; like Melville’s, also pulled taut between dreams of 
paradise and disillusionment, his mind sparkled with a strange, chiaroscuro 
fire. That the image of The Garden was in Hawthorne’s mind at least dur- 
ing his honeymoon years in the Old Manse can be seen not only in the story 
“The New Adam and Eve” but also in the journal for those years. Despite 
Sophia’s conviction that she felt a ghost haunting the place, they often 
referred to themselves as the new Adam and Eve frolicking in Eden; the 
abundance of their laden fruit trees, the generosity of kindly nature, seemed 
to symbolize the inward condition. “I seem to have cast off all care, and live 
on with as much easy trust in Providence as Adam could possibly have 
felt before he had learned that there was a world beyond Paradise. My chief 
anxiety consists in watching the prosperity of my vegetables. . .. It is as 
if the original relation between man and Nature were restored in my 
CMB.s. 

Hawthorne, then, placed a higher value than have the critics on his 
holidays in Arcadia, his efforts to “raise the intellect and fancy to the level 
of childhood.” The diffidence with which he handed Fields the manuscript 
of The Scarlet Letter and remarked that it was either very good or very bad 
was entirely absent in his confident remarks about his children’s books. In 
his letters to his publisher, William D. Ticknor, references to Tanglewood 
Tales outnumbered those to The Scarlet Letter, The House of the Seven 
Gables, and The Blithedale Romance combined. He spoke of his children’s 
books in letters to several other friends with a distinctly complacent tone. 
To Richard Henry Stoddard he wrote just before the publication of the 
Tanglewood Tales that his retelling of the myths was “done up in excellent 
style, purified from all moral stains, recreated as good as new, or better, and 
fully equal, in their own way to Mother Goose. I never did anything else 
so well as these old baby stories.” ° And in his story “Earth’s Holocaust” it 
had been a copy of Mother Goose which had outshone, in brilliance and 
duration of its combustion, all other quarto volumes of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. In Hawthorne’s view of life and art, children were 
important. 





*Charles L. Sanford has examined this myth in “The Garden of America,” Modern Review, XCII 
(July, 1952), 23-32 (Calcutta, India). His subsequent articles on this subject are supplemented by his 
book, The Quest for Paradise: Europe and the American Moral Imagination (Urbana, Illinois, 1961). 
See also R. W. B. Lewis, The American Adam (Chicago, 1955). 

° Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne. American Note Books (Boston, 1870), Il, 78. Entry for August 
13, 1842. 


* Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 1885), I, 462. 
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In June 1851, when he sat down to write 4 Wonder-Book, Hawthorne 
had already established a place as one of our best and earliest writers of 
children’s literature. He had written ephemeral pieces for the Peter Parley 
series and had adapted early New England history for children in the Grand- 
father’s Chair stories. But a project of writing fairy stories or myths had 
lain in abeyance for a dozen years. 

In 1838 Hawthorne had responded enthusiastically to Longfellow’s sug- 
gestion of collaborating on a book of fairy stories and had already envisioned 
the device of a “slender thread of story running through the book as a con- 
necting medium” which he was to employ in 4 Wonder-Book and else- 
where. Hawthorne proposed to play second fiddle in the enterprise and let 
Longfellow take the major share “of the fame which is to accrue. Seriously, 
I think a very pleasant and peculiar kind of reputation may be acquired in 
this way. We will twine for ourselves a wreath of tender shoots and dewy 
buds instead of such withered and dusty leaves as other people crown them- 
selves with. ... Possibly we may make a great hit, and entirely revolutionize 
the whole system of juvenile literature.” When Longfellow backed out of the 
joint enterprise, Hawthorne replied, “Really, I do mean to turn my attention 
to writing for children.” Despite Longfellow’ s refusal to let Hawthorne “blow 
a blast upon the “Wonder Horn’” because of Longfellow’s preference to 
“make all the music on his own instrument,” Hawthorne threatened to “set 
up an opposition, — for instance, with a cornstalk fiddle or a pumpkin-vine 
trumpet.” * But Longfellow never did get around to the project, and Haw- 
thorne had not yet found sufficient stimulus to do the work by himself. 

The times were indeed propitious for such a book, as Hawthorne had 
judged. The romantic movement with its idealization of the child, the 
revolution in religious and secular education which was making school and 
church more child-centered and was softening the rigors of copybook mem- 
orizing, paved the way for one who would soften the cold outlines which had 
hitherto clothed the classic myths. Furthermore, the Greek revival of this 
period extended beyond architecture to other arts as well. Flaxman’s draw- 
ings of classical subjects, which Sophia Hawthorne had carefully traced and 
which directly stimulated 4 Wonder-Book, were in fashion. “Plaster casts 
were in demand. The intellectuals were diverting the attention of the edu- 
cated New Englander from exclusively Christian and Renaissance writings 
and iconography, and introducing Greek mythology as a subject which, con- 
sidered afresh and with sympathy, would throw light upon the nature of 
the spiritual world.” * 

In the summer of 1851, Hawthorne was ripe, thawed by the success of 
his two masterpieces to the warmer mood he had known on his honeymoon, 





* Samuel Longfellow, The Life of Henry i tiie orth Longfellow (Boston, 1886), I, 280, 298. 
* Edward Mather, Nathaniel Hawthorne: A Modest Man (New York, 1940), p. 205. 
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In the garden of the Lenox countryside and amid the clamorings of his two 
children, he was ready for a romp in Arcadia. Always a family man, he em- 
ployed the four months following the completion of The House of the Seven 
Gables in a luxurious leisure, which his children recalled years afterwards 
as a children’s paradise. “He made those spring days memorable to his 
children,” wrote son Julian: 


He made them boats to sail on the lake and kites to fly in the air; he took them 
fishing and flower-gathering, and tried (unsuccessfully for the present) to teach 
them swimming. Mr. Melville used to ride or drive up, in the evenings, with his 
great dog, and the children used to ride on the dog’s back. In short, the place was 
made a paradise for the small people. . . . Our father was a great tree-climber, and 
he was also fond of playing the réle of magician. “Hide your eyes!” he would say, 
and the next moment, from being there beside us on the moss we would hear 
his voice descending from the sky, and behold! he swung among the topmost 
branches, showering down upon us a hail-storm of nuts... . My father had mechan- 
ical talent, and with an old door-knob and some strips of shingle he would make 
a figure of a man with a saw; you fixed it to the edge of a table, set the door-knob 
swinging, and the creature would saw with the most absurd diligence.’ 


Out of this holiday emerged 4 Wonder-Book. Violating his usual rule 
of not writing during the summer months, Hawthorne dashed the book off 
in forty days in June and July of 1851. The White Whale was in his death- 
flurry a few miles away. Both books told of knightly quests and of hideous 


monsters; but, despite the romantic and gothic elements in both, no greater 
contrast in spirit could be imagined. Hawthorne’s tales are not broiled in 
hell-fire: the wine in Baucis and Philemon’s pitcher is changed to temperate 
milk; the miraculous pitcher overflows; and dragons melt at the touch of a 
heroic arm. 

In writing, Hawthorne had a very specific audience in front of him. 
Una, aged seven, and Julian, aged five, had often pored over their mother’s 
tracings of Flaxman’s outline drawings of the ancient Greek myths and had 
heard their father tell the stories. Now, as fast as Hawthorne finished a 
story, he brought it forth from his study to read to his children, “nor did 
he disdain to listen” to their criticisms. They “approved of them, and wept 
over some of them, and got them all by heart.” ' Never had Hawthorne 
been so conscious of his audience in writing; he had never read one of his 
books to Sophia until it was completed, lest, we suspect, he be swerved from 
his stern purpose by the one who later toned down the language in his note- 
books before publishing them. 

If we keep the ages of Una and Julian in mind and note Hawthorne’s 
conscious surrender to his audience, we find much explained — the chatti- 





® Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 396 f; also Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne and His Circle 
(New York, 1903), pp. 29, 26. 


” Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne Reading (Cleveland, 1902), p. 123. 
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ness, the colloquial tone, the oversimplifications of complex stories. Critics 
like Lander MacClintock and May Arbuthnot complain of this violation of 
the original Greek spirit, but Hawthorne’s prefaces show that he knew what 
he was doing. When Richard Henry Stoddard wrote some fairy stories, 
Hawthorne told him frankly that they were too complex for the compre- 
hension of his youthful audience; Stoddard admitted his error.’! Charles 
Kingsley, retaining many of the complexities of the ancient myths and writ- 
ing with more loftiness of language, won the plaudits of the purists with 
The Heroes, written in 1855; but Kingsley, whose children were ten and 
eight years of age at the time, was writing for an older audience than was 
Hawthorne. Even so, no one can defend such lapses of Hawthorne’s taste 
as his frequent use of the words “naughty” and “gormandizer.” 

Everywhere, in both 4 Wonder-Book and Tanglewood Tales, Haw- 
thorne simplifies. By simplifying, he felt he could allow his theme to soar, 
for children “possess an unestimated sensibility to whatever is deep or high 
in imagination or feeling, so long as it is simple likewise. It is only the 
artificial and the complex that bewilders them.” '* Rather than confuse the 
child with a quick succession of inadequately developed details, Hawthorne 
dwells on each event until he evokes a vivid image of it in the reader’s mind. 
The more complex and lengthy stories of “tite Theseus, or Perseus, with 
their fast action and multitudinous dragons, are ruthlessly cut down that 
the major events may be fully developed. The rescue of Andromeda by 
Perseus, which occupied Ovid for pages, is passed over in a sentence; the 
adventures of Jason subsequent to the capture of the Golden Fleece are 
completely eliminated. But Pegasus capering in the grass keeps us for a 
page, Proserpina pulling up the flower shrub for two, Europa playing with 
the white bull for four. Violence is subordinated to tableaux in pastel colors. 
The simpler stories, told by Hesiod and Ovid in a paragraph or two, gave 
Hawthorne’s imagination freer scope; the tales of Midas, Baucis and Phile- 
mon, Pandora, the Pygmies swell to many times their original length. 

Hawthorne’s chattiness of manner reminds us constantly of his audience 
and draws us deliberately out of the past into the present. Gone are the 
stately rhythms, the rolling recitals of places, gods, and heroes, the epic tone 
that Kingsley tries to achieve, as in the following passage from The Heroes: 
So they rowed on over the long swell of the sea, past Olympus, the seat of the im- 
mortals, and past the wooded bays of Athos, and Samothrace, the sacred isle; and 


they came past Lemnos to the Hellespont, and through the narrow strait of Abydos, 
and so on into the Propontis, which we call Marmora now. 


" Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 460. 
*? Nathaniel Hawthorne, Works VII, vi. 
™ Charles Kingsley, The Heroes (New York, 1954), p. 90. 
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In contrast, Hawthorne keeps before us the image of his young audience, 
Primrose, Periwinkle, Cowslip, etc., circling the storyteller, a student from 
Williams College: 

Was Theseus afraid? By no means, my dear auditors. What! a hero like Theseus 
afraid! Not had the Minotaur had twenty bull heads instead of one. Bold as he 
was, however, I rather fancy that it strengthened his valiant heart, just at this crisis, 


to feel a tremulous twitch at the silken cord, which he was still holding in his left 
hand.” 


In writing to James T. Fields of his intentions regarding A Wonder- 
Book, Hawthorne said that “I shall aim at substituting a tone in some degree 
Gothic or romantic, or any such tone as may best please myself, instead of 
the classic coldness, which is as repellent as the touch of marble.” He added 
that “of course, I shall purge out all the old heathen wickedness, and put 
in a moral wherever practicable.”*® In accomplishing his purpose, Haw- 
thorne creates a world both miraculous and modern, a world of sunshine and 
moonlight, a paradise of children. In this miraculous world only the eye of 
faith, of the little child, sees the wondrous Pegasus; monsters swell to un- 
seemly size though they are always slain; yet the gods are cut down to 
human proportions, their dignity deflated by humor that goes far beyond 
the Homeric laughter. 

Such liberties with the stories have aroused critics like May Arbuthnot to 


statements about the travesty of thus trifling, for example, with “the dignity 
of the gods.” '* Hawthorne anticipated such barbs in the frames surround- 
ing the stories by having Mr. Pringle hurl them at Eustace Bright, the young 
storyteller: 


Pray let me advise you never more to meddle with a classical myth. Your imagina- 
tion is altogether Gothic and will inevitably Gothicize everything that you touch. 
The effect is like bedaubing a marble statue with paint. This giant, now! How 
can you have ventured to thrust his huge, disproportioned mass among the seemly 
outlines of Grecian fable, the tendency of which is to reduce even the extravagant 
within limits by its pervading elegance."* 

Eustace replies with Emersonian self-reliance that “an old Greek had no 
more exclusive right to them than a modern Yankee has,” that he has a 
right like their ancient authors to hold the stories “plastic” in his hands, to 
have an original relation to the world of fable, and to infuse warmth of heart 
into the “cold and heartless” perfection of the classical shapes that “have 
done all subsequent ages an incalculable injury.” Hawthorne thus adds 
one more pronouncement to the declarations of American literary independ- 





“ N. Hawthorne, Works, VII, 201. 

* James T. Fields, Yesterdays with Authors (Boston, 1881), letter of May 23, 1851. 
* May Arbuthnot, Children and Books (Chicago, 1947), pp. 265, 284. 

* Hawthorne, Works, VII, 108. 
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ence. He might have said, too, that Gothicism was the height of modern 
fashion and was beginning to crowd out the Greek revival: thus were united 
the Gothic, the romantic, and the contemporary. 

Why, Hawthorne seems to ask, should he worry about preserving “the 
dignity of the gods,” those vengeful and bickering deities who were a part of 
the system of “old heathen wickedness” that he had promised Fields to 
purge and to replace by modern morality. Accordingly, Hawthorne ignores 
the gods wherever possible. When they do appear, they are never called gods, 
but are merely miraculous and mysterious characters on a level with other 
magical elements. The voice of Athena guiding Cadmus is an unidentified 
voice from nowhere. When Jason encounters Juno in the form of an old 
crone at the river bank, we are not told her real identity, and there is only 
a hint that she is a supernatural personage. Hawthorne’s preternaturalism, 
the familiar shadow-boxing with the supernatural, appears often. Perseus 
sees, out of the corner of his eye, wings on Mercury’s cap which disappear 
when Perseus gazes straight at them. Mercury himself has become a jolly 
and helpful sprite named Quicksilver who reappears in several of the stories 
with such touches as the suggestion that the snakes twined about Quick- 
silver’s staff reached out to lap up some of the milk spilled from the miracu- 
lous pitcher. 

Hawthorne’s relaxed approach carries over into some of his high-spirited 
characterizations. Phoebus Apollo, to whom Ceres appeals for help in find- 
ing Proserpina, is an elegant but cowardly dilettante who spends his time 
thrumming on his lyre. He turns the heartaches of others into sentimental 
songs, very tender and touching, but “when a poet gets into the habit of 
using his heartstrings to make chords for his lyre, he may thrum upon them 
as much as he will, without any great pain to himself.” Sweet singers of 
Hartford take notice. 

“Proserpina! Proserpina, did you call her name?” answered Phoebus, endeavoring 
to recollect; for there was such a continual flow of pleasant ideas in his mind that 
he was apt to forget what had happened no longer ago than yesterday. “Ah, yes, I 
remember her now. A very lovely child, indeed. I am happy to tell you, my dear 
madam, that.... You may make yourself perfectly easy about her. She is safe and 
in excellent hands. . .. Gold, diamonds, pearls and all manner of precious stones 


will be your daughter’s ordinary playthings .... even in spite of the lack of sunshine 
she will lead a very enviable life. 


Phoebus, who as he spoke “kept touching his lyre so as to make a thread of 
music run in and out among his words,” concludes by asking the distraught 
mother to stay a moment “and hear me turn the pretty and touching story 
of Proserpina into extemporary verses.” ** 





% Tbid., p. 315 £. 
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Humor is injected into the myths in other ways. The three Grey Sisters 
become old crones named Scarecrow, Nightmare, and Shakejoint, and the 
ensuing buffoonery is straight from Disneyland. For the adults looking over 
the children’s shoulders, there is an occasional satiric thrust, such as the 
satire on Mexican War jingoism which runs through the story of the 
Pygmies: 

Then the Pygmy army would march homeward in triumph, [after the giant had 
routed their enemies, the cranes, for them] attributing the victory entirely to their 
own valor, and to the warlike skill and strategy of whomsoever happened to be 
captain-general; and for a tedious while afterward nothing would be heard of but 


grand processions, and public banquets, and brilliant illuminations, and shows of 
waxwork, with likenesses of the distinguished officers, as small as life."® 


This story, the last of the series to be written, is perhaps the best of them all. 
Replete with a sample of spread-eagle oratory and vignettes of the pygmies 
playing hide-and-seek in the giant’s beard, this opéra bouffe owes more to 
Gulliver and the Lilliputians than to Ovid. 

More subtle as satire is the description of some of the Argonauts. Ata- 
lanta, who “talked much about the rights of women, and loved hunting 
and war far better than her needle,” is a Boston bluestocking; the sons of the 
North Wind are symbolic of puffers and quacks of all sorts. Transcendental 
seers appear as 
prophets and conjurers, of whom there were several in the crew, and who could fore- 
tell what would happen to-morrow, or the next day, or a hundred years hence, but 
were generally quite unconscious of what was passing at the moment. . . . Lynceus 
saw a whole day’s sail ahead, but was rather apt to overlook things that lay directly 
under his nose. If the sea only happened to be deep enough, however, Lynceus 
could tell you exactly what kind of rocks or sands were at the bottom of it; and 
he often cried out to his companions that they were sailing over heaps of sunken 
treasure, which yet he was none the richer for beholding. To confess the truth, few 
people believed him when he said it.”° 


In the process of bringing the stories down, or up, to a child’s level, 
Hawthorne has sentimentalized them considerably. The stories chosen often 
emphasize the parent-child relationship; the relationship of mother and 
child, usually de-emphasized in Greek myths, here becomes primary. The 
theme of separation of mother and child, one of the stock themes of the 
sentimental writers of the 1850s, recurs again and again. The mothers of 
Europa and Proserpina search sadly through the Wide, Wide World for 
their lost daughters; the mothers of Perseus and Theseus watch their sons 
go off to make their way in the world, with Pluck and Luck, amid monstrous 
dangers. The separation of King Midas from his daughter Marygold, an 





* Ibid., p. 214. 
” Ibid., 348 £. 
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element that accounts for half the charm of that story, is original invention. 
Although Hawthorne emphasizes the parent-child relationship, he ig- 
nores or even suppresses the husband-wife relationship. Never a wedding 
bell rings. Is the discreet omission of the marriage of Perseus and Andro- 
meda merely for greater simplicity? We are willing to grant that, even if 
the results are a bit ludicrous to adults, the rape of Europa and Proserpina 
cannot be dealt with openly. But when Theseus and Jason leave Ariadne and 
Medea behind with their cruel fathers as they sail away into the sunset, we 
think of the sentimental novels of the 1850s that harped on a daughter’s 
duty to her elders. There was no Byronism for the young. And most des- 
perately coy is the conclusion of “T he Dragon’s Teeth,” in which Cadmus 
settles down to dwell in his new palace with" ‘his new friend Harmonia.” 
“Before many years went by there was a group of rosy little children (but 
how they came thither has always been a mystery to me) sporting in the 
great hall...” 
One sini of this emasculation of the stories is the transformation of the 
heroes into adolescent boys with big muscles and courage but little else. 
Take away the Greek sense of an overarching fatality w hist puts man at 
the mercy of the gods, take away the passions which drive men to action, 
and this is what is left. Into only one of the stories of the monster-slayers, 
that of Bellerophon and Pegasus, does Hawthorne manage to breathe some- 


thing of the “ardor, the generous hope, and the imaginative enterprise of 


youth.” In this, one of the best of the tales, Hawthorne’s imagination soars 
and there are no obvious flaws to thump us back to earth. 

In changing Pandora, Proserpina, and Europa from young women into 
little girls, Hawthorne not only skirts the pitfalls of sex, but helps his young 
readers achieve that imaginative identification necessary to fullest enjoy- 
ment. Hawthorne transports us to an innocent Eden where Europa, Mary- 
gold, Proserpina, and Pandora frisk in the sun-drenched meadows, laden with 
flowers; where even Ovid's feast of Baucis and Philemon becomes a meagre 
meal, flowing with milk and honey instead of flesh and wine. 

In creating this land of innocence, Hawthorne was adding his bit to one 
of the great American myths. That here in this new world civilization was 
being reborn, purged of its corruptions, a phoenix rising out of the ashes of 
the past, a new Eden in the wilderness, was an image that determined the 
framework for much thought about the nature and destiny of America. In 
the symbol of Eden were summed up all the romantic yearnings for escape 
from the burden of the past, of time, of original sin, of the hard, implacable 
fact. The dream of an uncorrupted human nature, with its freedom from 
anxiety and the dark necessity, was epitomized in the celebration of child- 





* Ibid., p. 262. 
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hood and its innocence. Children, good Emersonians all, live in the present 
and have no sense of history. In the minds of children, then, Hawthorne 
would create afresh the new Eden, the wonderland, reborn in a new form, 
as in the childhood of the world. 

Hawthorne, unlike many other romancers of his time, is notable for 
the degree to which children figure in his stories. We could hardly dispense 
with Pearl or Ned Higgins. Though childhood is often treated realistically, 
as in the imps who torment Ibrahim and Pearl, in these Greek myths child- 
hood becomes instead a symbol of unspoiled innocence. “Unless ye become 
as little children ye shall not see the kingdom of God,” might have been the 
motto of certain aspects of the romantic movement. Significantly, in the 
story of Bellerophon and Pegasus the elders cannot see the winged horse; 
only the little child by the fountain of Pirene and Bellerophon, the guileless 
youth, can see him. The elders cannot believe in this symbol of aspiration 
and soaring hope. When Bellerophon, innocent of all meanness, offers 
Pegasus freedom, Pegasus returns his trust by refusing to leave. And when 
Medea escapes from the palace, showering precious stones down on the 
heads of the people, the children take them dutifully back to the king. The 
gospel of childhood innocence never received more astounding affirmation. 

When Hawthorne turns to the Pandora myth, his garden of Eden appro- 
priately becomes a paradise for children. Porter Lander MacClintock, en- 
dorsed by May Arbuthnot, speaks of the “mere babble, the flippant detail, 
under which he has covered up the grim Titanic story of the yearnings and 
strivings of the human soul for salvation here and hereafter, the very deepest 
problems of temptation and sin, of rebellion and expiation .. .” and goes on to 
call the original version “a complex and mature myth.” *° 

On looking at Hesiod, who gives us the original myth in its only de- 
tailed form, we marvel at Mr. MacClintock’s ability to identify with the 
eighth century s.c.’s idea of maturity. Hesiod’s story tells of a vengeful Zeus 
who plans to get even with Prometheus by plaguing man with an evil crea- 
ture called woman; Zeus gives her bewitching charms but a “deceitful na- 
ture” within: she is a “sheer, hopeless snare.” Epimetheus makes the mis- 
take of taking Pandora as a gift from Zeus, and the fatal opening of the lid 
is entirely her fault. Her act is an expression of the mischief-making nature 
given her by the gods, apparently unmotivated even by the curiosity which 
later authors injected into the story. The moral of the story is dark: “Earth 
is full of evils and the sea is full. ... So is there no way to escape the will 
of Zeus.” Later tellers of this tale, including Hawthorne, softened the 
fatalism by having Hope escape last from the jar to be a comforter to man- 





* Quoted in Arbuthnot, Children and Books, from Porter Lander MacClintock, Literature in the 
Elementary School (1903), p. 122. 
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kind; but in Hesiod, Hope is imprisoned firmly by Zeus’s will “in an un- 
breakable home within under the rim of the great jar, and did not fly out at 
the door” and there is no record that she ever did escape. Hesiod’s conclu- 
sion, that from Pandora sprang “the deadly race and tribe of women .. . no 
helpmeets in hateful poverty, but only in wealth,” provides a challenge to 
the pious, unwealthy classicist’s complexity and maturity — and to his ability 
to keep a straight face. Children and other innocents may find themselves 
preferring even Hawthorne’s sentimentalized and more Christian version 
of the tale.** Here, Epimetheus fully acquiesces in Pandora’s disobedience, 
thereby bringing the story closer to the Biblical version of the Fall. 
Hawthorne’s dramatic equivalents for the fall of man make it emotion- 
ally comprehensible to children that man’s entry into time should be both an 
evil and a blessing. The garden of eternal children symbolizes a timeless 
world which has no thought of tomorrow or yesterday, no cares, and no 
sin. The penalty of the children’s curiosity is the introduction of time, 
growth, and death. Here Hawthorne has an equivalent for the paradox of 
the Tree of Knowledge that children can understand. Growth, like knowl- 
edge, is both penalty and compensation. As children well know, curiosity 
is both the joy and dismay of parents. And every child is anxious to grow 
up, though he often envies his younger brother and wants occasionally to 
revert to the simpler life of infancy. The mature dilemma of the nineteenth- 


gress, is foreshadowed 


century romantic, torn between primitivism and Pro 


in childhood. 


The idea which R. W. B. Lewis finds at the heart of Hawthorne’s mature 
thought, that of the Fortunate Fall, the Return into Time, finds in the Pan- 
dora story an expression which, although disturbingly colloquial in its 
language, is at once simple and profound; it serves as a fitting example of 
what Hawthorne meant when he said that “we must raise the intellect and 
fancy to the level of childhood” in recreating these myths. Hawthorne con- 
cludes, when Hope, “a cheery little body,” pops out of the box, that though 
it was uncommonly wrong for Pandora to do so, “I cannot help being glad 
that our foolish Pandora peeped into the box.” Despite the Troubles that 
“have increased in multitude rather than lessened,” “Hope spiritualizes the 
earth; Hope makes it always new.” ** Theologians had tried for centuries 
to make emotionally convincing the idea that man’s fall from innocence had 
been both a great sin and a good thing. 

Despite the fascination which childhood and paradise held for Haw- 
thorne, he realized that responsibility and the dead weight of the past are 
the price of growl ing up, that sin and evil are the lot of man. But his realism 





* Hesiod, translated by H. Evelyn-White, Loeb Classical Library (London, 1914), pp. 9, 123. 
* Hawthorne, Works, VII, 7 
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was ever balanced against a consciousness of sunshine. Witness this passage 
from his notebook for August 30, 1842: 

And behold! the sun came back to us, and brought one of the most perfect days that 
ever was made since Adam was driven out of Paradise. By the bye, was there ever 
any rain in Paradise? If so, how comfortless must Eve’s bower have been! and what 
a wretched and rheumatic time must they have had on their bed of wet roses! It 
makes me shiver to think of it. Well, it seemed as if the world was newly created 
yesterday morning, and I beheld its birth; for I had risen before the sun was over 
the hill, and had gone forth to fish. How instantaneously did all dreariness and 
heaviness of the earth’s spirit flit away before one smile of the beneficent sun! This 
proves that all gloom is but a dream and a shadow, and that cheerfulness is the 
real truth. It requires many clouds, long brooding over us, to make us sad, but one 
gleam of sunshine always suffices to cheer up the ~ gee The banks of the river 
actually laughed when the sunshine fell upon them. . 


That Hawthorne could be generous as well as realistic in his estimates 
of human nature is shown in the sentence which Julian Hawthorne, who 
perhaps wanted to make his father over in his mother’s image, quotes as 
taking us “deep into the secret places of Hawthorne’s spirit”: “But I want 
the earth — her great, round, solid self — to endure interminably, and still 
to be peopled with the kindly race of men, whom I uphold to be much better 
than they think themselves.” *° 

Hawthorne, for all his realization that man must return from eternity 
into time, that Eden must be lost, that children must grow up, that Carlyle’s 
“world out of clothes” must be clothed, could not keep his imagination from 
returning to that more idyllic state. He imagines Zenobia “clad in Eve’s 
earliest garment,” and he creates the fantasy of a New Adam and Eve return- 
ing to Boston, mysteriously emptied by the last trump, and there poking 
among the useless products of man’s artifice: gold and silver and silks, so 
much rubbish. The end of time is thus connected with man’s origins in 
Paradise. The end is the beginning: the fire, the garden, and the rose are 
one. In another of his.visions of “the world out of clothes,” “Earth’s Holo- 
caust,” Hawthorne sees a great bonfire on the western prairies in which all 
the dead weight of the past perishes — books, gallows, wine barrels, ecclesi- 
astical paraphernalia, law. But even as he silently approves of the spectacle 
and enjoys, as in his children’s tales, the moral holiday from time, he adds 
that the whole project is useless unless the human heart also be purged in 
the fire. One cannot escape so easily from the past; Hester and Dimmesdale 
cannot run away. As the saying goes, for every sin rooted out, a New 
Englander will invent a new one. 





* Hawthorne, American Notebooks, p. 93 f. 
* Hawthorne Reading, p. 98. 





by JAMES W. GARGANO 


The Turn of the Screw 


RITICISM OF Henry James’ The Turn of the Screw must, since Ed- 

mund Wilson’s Freudian analysis of it, be concerned with the ques- 

tion of the governess’ “authority.” More and more, recent criticism 
has rejected Wilson’s glib contention that the governess is the victim of hallu- 
cinations directly attributable to sexual repression. The story can, therefore, 
be accepted as an accurate account of the eerie events that take place at 
Bly and not as the hysterical “projection” of a disordered imagination. Yet, 
in spite of a turning critical tide, some commentators on the novel resolutely 
refuse to abandon Wilson’s thesis. Moreover, after what seemed like an 
about-face in 1948, Wilson himself has reverted to his original thesis. 

I do not wish to summarize the voluminous controversy that threatens 
to reduce The Turn of the Screw into a dismal case history. Most of the 
significant critical contributions to the “great debate” have now been con- 
veniently collected into one volume;’ repetitive and perverse though many of 
the articles contained in it appear to be, they nevertheless demonstrate that, 
even in literary matters, candid discussion generally results in gradual 
illumination. 

My aim is to show that in The Turn of the Screw James, with faultless 
skill, contrives his tale in such a way as to establish, convincingly, the gov- 
erness’ reliability. He does this primarily by indirect characterization of his 
narrator, by contrasting her with Mrs. Grose, and by arranging his incidents 
so as to have the “experience” of the downright, unimaginative housekeeper 
confirm the “visions” of the governess. Moreover, I am convinced that 
James, in his careful presentation of Mrs. Grose and the governess as em- 
bodying two different levels of insight, makes a characteristic comment on 
the nature of reality. 

As her name implies, Mrs. Grose is utterly and perhaps fortunately, in- 
capable of seeing visions. Unlettered, a “stout, simple, plain, clean, whole- 
some woman,” she can be depended upon to confront life with level-headed, 
unambivalent candor. What she sees can almost automatically be called un- 
varnished fact, for she is unlikely to delude herself by investing life with 
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ambiguous meaning. Her unspeculative nature leads the governess to de- 
scribe her as a “magnificent monument to the blessing of a want of imagina- 
tion.” Of course, it is equally true that her literalness makes her naturally 
insensitive to those aspects of experience requiring refined or subtle percep- 
tions. Without assistance, she could not be expected, for example, to see 
deeply or significantly into the complex mysteries of the incalculable evil 
hovering over Bly. 

Because of her stolid realism and “grossness” of vision, Mrs. Grose serves 
James’ artistic purposes to perfection. He converts her into the exponent of 
the simple view that reality can ultimately be understood through a rather 
clear scrutiny of outward appearances. Unique departure from common- 
place certainty has little room in her scheme of values; when assaulted by 
exceptional occurrences, moreover, she can certify them only if they can be 
made consistent with what she unmistakably knows from the direct testi- 
mony of her senses. Obviously, then, James’ design is to have her act as a 
check on any flight of unsupported imagination on the part of her more 
visionary companion. 

In contrast to Mrs. Grose, the governess has, like so many of James’ 
female characters, an almost preternaturally developed intuition. Her sen- 
sibility reacts so perceptively to the shades and nuances of life that she can 
quickly penetrate through appearances to reality. Once the ghosts are ac- 
cepted as real, she can be said to possess the most exquisitely sharpened 
vision in her ability to see them. Critics completely misunderstand James’ 
intention when they charge that she is the only adult who sees the ghosts 
at Bly; her special powers, naturally, set her apart and testify to her alto 
gether unique perspicacity. For all her youth, therefore, her image of life 
cannot correspond to that entertained by Mrs. Grose; because of her “dread- 
ful liability to impressions of the order so vividly exemplified” at Bly, she 
can conceive of a divergence, in Miles and Flora, between their angelic 
beauty and their growing corruption. Her clairvoyance may be “a more 
than questionable privilege,” but it is an endowment which exposes for her 
some of the nasty secrets of existence. Well might she affirm in a spirit of 
responsible complaint that her “sensibility had, in the most extraordinary 
fashion, not declined but deepened.” Her visions, therefore, educate and en- 
large by initiating her into the knowledge of life’s remorseless ambiguity. 
The judgments she arrives at crystalize into a “philosophy” which agrees 
with that so often insisted upon by James and his great American favorite, 
Hawthorne. 

A brief analysis of the process by which the governess unravels the 
mysteries at Bly will, I believe, prove that James successfully met his artistic 
responsibility of investing his narrator with authority. Since the novel’s 
introductory section, in which Douglas vouches for the governess’ cre- 
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dentials, has been frequently examined, | feel free to overlook it and to begin 
my interpretation with the scene in which the letter dismissing Miles from 
school reaches Bly. Upon receiving the letter, the governess discusses its 
contents and import with Mrs. Grose, who dogmatically rejects the notion 
that the beautiful Miles could have been “an injury” to his schoolmates. Her 
incredulity is reinforced by an irrelevant reference to Miles’ youth and at- 
tractiveness: “‘See him first, Miss. Then believe it!’” Apparently, the 
housekeeper’s certitude derives from the assumption that personal beauty is 
a guarantee of innocence. To strengthen her “argument,” she points to the 
charming Flora and declares: ““You might as well believe it of the little 
lady. Bless her, . . . dook at her!’” Persuaded by Mrs. Grose’s emotional 
appeal, the governess rejects the objective evidence contained in the letter 
and with “a sob of atonement” dismisses her natural suspicions. Upon 
seeing Miles for the first time, she permits his “incredible” beauty to confirm 
her opinion of his innocence. She thus uncritically endorses Mrs. Grose’s 
naive logic and repudiates the charge against Miles as “grotesque.” She is 
rewarded by her companion’s ingenuous rejoinder, “ ‘It doesn’t live an in- 
stant. My dear woman, /ook at him!’” 

The governess, then, begins her tenure at Bly by mistaking appearance 
for reality, beauty for truth. Even the first ghostly visitation of Peter Quint 
on the tower fails to open her eyes to the enigmatic nature of reality; she 
resorts to “narrow” commonsense, in the manner of Mrs. Grose, to explain 
his appearance, finally deciding that he is a rude intruder into the serenity 
of Bly. She goes on blithely believing in Miles’ goodness: “He had made the 
whole charge absurd. My conclusion bloomed there with the real rose- 
flush of his innocence.” Quint’s second appearance, however, precipitates 
a conversation with Mrs. Grose which initiates the governess into a more 
complex vision of life. Significantly, the housekeeper’s exhaustive interroga- 
tion of her friend aims at determining what the officious stranger Jooks like; 
only after a highly particularized description is given, does she pronounce 
the intruder to be the dead Peter Quint. Clearly, James intends the circum- 
stantial examination of the governess to prove that the apparition is “real.” 
Moreover, the assertion that the governess has seen a ghost comes, com- 
pellingly, from someone whom James has been careful to characterize as 
a marvel of pedestrian unimaginativeness. Thus, the insistent cross-question- 
ing conducted by Mrs. Grose ends by confirming the governess’ “revelation” 
to be a fact. 

Almost inevitably, the relation between the two women undergoes a 
radical change, for Mrs. Grose is willing to grant that her young companion 
is gifted with special powers denied to herself. From this juncture, James 
seems to suggest, the narrator has earned the right to consider her visions 
authentic. Nevertheless, like a figure in an old morality play, she regards 
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herself as a good angel about to contend with evil forces for the souls of her 
pupils. Animated by an old-fashioned sense of duty, she adopts a protective 
attitude toward Miles and Flora: “I was a screen—1I was to stand before 
them.” She does not yet suspect that her charges commune with evil and 
derive special and perverted gratifications from this intercourse, but her 
complete initiation is now imminent. 

The governess’ immediate appraisal of the meaning of Miss Jessel’s ap- 
pearance to Flora shows that she no longer needs Mrs. Grose to guide her. 
As if by divination, she leaps to conclusions about the identity of the specter, 
Flora’s awareness of its presence, and the child’s hypocrisy in concealing her 
knowledge. Unmistakably, the governess’ sensibility has been sharpened, 
and her confidence in the validity of her extraordinary powers has increased. 
In her subsequent meeting with the housekeeper, she commands authority 
by interpreting matters for her slower-witted associate who has difficulty 
keeping up with her disclosures and intimations. Yet when Mrs. Grose de- 
mands proof for her assertions (twice the old woman naggingly asks, “ ‘Tell 
me how you know.’”), she produces ocular evidence which convinces Mrs. 
Grose. Indeed, the governess has now so completely mastered the situation 
that the housekeeper is forced to confess that Miss Jessel and Quint carried 
on, when alive, an infamous relationship. This new information, seen in 
the light of Flora’s dissimulation, incites the governess to see, with remark- 
able prescience, that the children are in immoral league with the apparitions. 
Convinced of defeat in her crusade to guard the children from evil influence, 
she laments, “ ‘I don’t save or shield them. It’s far worse than I dreamed — 
they’re lost!’ ” 

In spite of her sudden discovery of evil contaminating the being of 
Miles and Flora, the governess will not quickly surrender her deeply-rooted 
belief in the pretty fiction that children, especially of striking beauty, are 
vessels of innocence. Momentarily refusing “to be guilty of . . . cynicism,” 
she prefers “to abjure my judgment,” and determines to “re-investigate” her 
crumbling “certitude.” Yet, a further inquisition of Mrs. Grose reveals that 
Quint and Miles had spent many intimate hours together and that the 
housekeeper’s adorable pet had been capable of lies and rudeness. Despite 
Mrs. Grose’s reminder of his beautiful appearance (“how is he such an angel 
now?”) the governess hastens to the brink of what she would earlier have 
condemned as cynical suspicion. She can even complete one of Mrs. Grose’s 
unfinished sentences by supplying the “fact” that while Miles had been oc- 
cupied with Quint, Flora delighted in the company of the “infamous” Miss 
Jessel. Certainly, she has arrived at a kind of knowledge that completely dis- 
credits her original outlook on life and human nature. She is prepared to 
find, in her radiant pupils, a keen awareness of sin and a conscious search 
for evil stimulations. What some critics err in thinking neurotic excitement 
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is the inevitable agitation of a heightened sensibility in the throes of a de- 
manding situation. Moreover, it must be recognized that she develops an 
intense, absorbing delight in her spectral researches just as such a typical 
James character as Ralph Touchett in The Portrait of a Lady is goaded by 
an inordinate interest in Isabel’s destiny. James’ central intelligences would 
be completely un-Jamesean if they did not launch into passionate pursuit of 
knowledge inaccessible to obtuse or even ordinarily active minds. 

After her vision of Miss Jessel, the governess has reached, without com- 
pletely accepting it, the truth which gives horrible meaning to the occur- 
rences at Bly. But her inferences drawn from frequent auguries of evil must 
be corroborated by direct experience. After all, her ability to see ghosts has 
taught her little more than Mrs. Grose already knows about Quint and Miss 
Jessel. The new phase in the governess’ growth, however, pushes her toward 
ideas which conflict with the housekeeper’s blind affection for the children. 
In suggesting that Miles and Flora are actively pursuing evil contacts, she 
makes a “jump” which threatens to alienate her friend by outraging her 
simple faith in appearances. Yet, a new experience, Miles’ nocturnal venture 
onto the lawn in quest of Quint, affords her “proof” of the suspicions she 
had resisted. Moreover, Flora’s absorbed contemplation of Miss Jessel on the 
same night translates the governess’ fears into certainty: 

That she now saw . . . was proved to me by the fact that she was disturbed 
neither by my re-illumination [of the candle] nor by the haste I made to get into 


my slippers and into a wrap. Hidden protected, absorbed, she evidently rested on 
the sill — the casement opened forward — and gave herself up. (my italics) 


On the basis of her new fact, the governess interprets the children’s 
beauty, poise, and good manners as facade and diversion; she has been jolted 
by her discovery of the age-old serpent hidden in the splendors of the pris- 
tine garden. Consequently, as Miles and Flora sit together “pretending” to 
read a fairy tale, the governess “knows” that they are secretly dabbling in 
forbidden know ledge. She condemns their sprightly games and imaginative 
talk as one grand, hypocritical disguise. Her conversations with Mrs. Grose 
are full of acerbity and direct accusation and cause the homely housekeeper 
to break out into exclamations, broken sentences, and abrupt questions. The 
governess attempts, with directness and acrimony, to impose her revolution- 
ary ideas on the now intimidated housekeeper: “Their more than earthly 
beauty, their absolutely unnatural goodness. It’s a game... ; it’s a policy 
and a fraud!” Evidently, the governess no longer trusts appearance to be 
the infallible vehicle of truth. Before “the curtain rose on the last act of my 
dreadful drama,” she already knew what Mrs. Grose was soon to learn and 
what the reader is finally constrained to accept. 

At this point in the novel James gives another turn of the screw to his 
plot. Since the governess has pushed her knowledge to the absolute limit 
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of truth, James must now effect Mrs. Grose’s conversion to her companion’s 
view of the children’s duplicity. The housekeeper’s conversion can occur 
only when an unassailable fact leaves her with no alternative but to believe 
the governess. Nevertheless, the crucial scene in which Flora goes to the lake 
to commune with Miss Jessel at first brings a rift between Mrs. Grose and 
the governess. For after they reach the lake together and the governess is 
about to ask of Flora, “ “Where, my pet, is Miss Jessel?’” Mrs. Grose’s “sus- 
pense blazed” at the daring accuser. Moreover, her own inability to see Miss 
Jessel and Flora’s “innocent” response to the governess’ question produce in 
the housekeeper “shocked protest, a burst of high disapproval.” Champion- 
ing the child, Mrs. Grose “immediately and violently” and with a sense of 
“prodigious private triumph” dismisses the governess’ accusation as a bad 
joke. Yet, the fine point of this incident becomes clear when, after minister- 
ing to the feverish Flora, Mrs. Grose returns to her young companion to con- 
cede that the child is lost in evil. Mrs. Grose’s enlightenment, expectedly, 
comes not from loyalty to the governess, conjecture, or even analysis, but 
from what she believes to be unimpeachable evidence. To the governess’ 
query as to whether she has “seen” anything to make her change her mind, 
she replies “with dignity” that she has “heard.” Flora has spoken “horrors,” 
“shocking” things that the housekeeper has “heard before,” undoubtedly 
from Miss Jessel. Once again, the literal Mrs. Grose vindicates the governess’ 
extraordinary prescience, for the latter had earlier asserted with confidence, 
“*They [the children] say things that, if we heard them, would simply appal 
us.’”” When Mrs. Grose as last declares, “ ‘I believe,” the final possibility of 
faith in Flora’s innocence has been destroyed. 

James gives the novel a final turn of the screw in the melodramatic end- 
ing, for he must eradicate the reader’s suspicion that both the narrator and 
Mrs. Grose may somehow be deluded. The only means by which he can 
achieve this feat is to have Miles himself betray intimate knowledge of the 
ghosts’ identity. Somewhat brutally, I admit, but from a sense of duty as 
she conceives it, the governess forces the distracted boy to “confess.” It is 
Miles himself who asks if the frantic governess sees Miss Jessel and who, 
when she refers to the “coward horror” at the window, demands if it is 
“he.” Pressed by his protectress for the identity of the “he,” Miles exclaims, 
“ “Peter Quint — you devil!’” Justifiably, the governess regards “his supreme 
surrender of the name” as the culminating proof of the validity of her vi- 
sions and the veracity of her interpretations of them. 

Thus, the carefully articulated structure of The Turn of the Screw seems 
calculated to dispose of doubts concerning the governess’ “authority.” First 
of all, James compels her to earn her right to consider herself capable of 
seeing ghosts; it is only through the reluctant admission of Mrs. Grose, a 
paragon of unimaginativeness, that she can place any faith in her extra- 
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ordinary visual powers. Second, the governess’ developing perceptions lead 
her to the suspicion that the children’s beauty masks inner corruption: she 
repels this suspicion until she is personally convinced by “evidence,” seeing 
Flora at the window and Miles on the lawn. But since her evidence is not 
enough for the literal Mrs. Grose, a clash between the two women is 1n- 
evitable. When the conflict comes, however, it is shortlived, for Mrs. Grose 
is forced by more tangible evidence to sustain the governess’ view of the 
children’s hypocrisy and evil. Finally, as if to dispel all doubts about his 
narrator’s “authority,” James exposes Miles’ secret knowledge of the existence 
of Quint and Miss Jessel by the boy’s direct confession. 





Notes 


THE LANGUAGE OF FAULKNER’S THE BEAR 


He wap cert the gun; by his own will and relinquishment he had accepted not a 
gambit, not a choice, but a condition in which not only the bear’s heretofore inviolable 
anonymity but all the ancient rules and balances of hunter and hunted had been 
abrogated. He would not even be afraid, not even in the moment when the fear would 
take him completely: blood, skin, bowels, bones, memory from the long time before 
it even became his memory —all save that thin clear quenchless lucidity which alone 
differed him from this bear and from all the other bears and bucks he would follow 
during almost seventy years, to which Sam had said: “Be scared. You cant help that. 
But dont be afraid. Aint nothing in the woods going to hurt you if you dont corner 
it or dont smell that you are afraid. A bear or a deer has got to be scared of a coward 
the same as a brave man has got to be.” ' 


The meaning that Faulkner creates in this passage depends to a large extent 
upon a distinction he makes between the state of being “afraid” and that of being 
“scared.” Exactly how this distinction is conveyed is the question to which we 
must address ourselves. 

The dictionary lists scared, fearful, frightened and afraid as synonyms. Yet 
Faulkner is distinguishing among them. He is distinguishing the two states of 
fear and of fright, one from the other, because he needs to distinguish between 
the fear that possesses a brave man when he is first touched by the long hand of 
mortality, and the coward who is frightened by the inevitability of death. The 
brave man accepts his human destiny, the lot of all living things; the coward does 
not. 

This distinction is certainly valid but Faulkner presents it in a strange way. 
The distinction is inherent in the difference between fear and fright, but it is a 
distinction that exists in these words darkly and it is in this way that Faulkner 
presents it. Instead of illumining the difference he presents the two words and 
only hints as to their difference. “He would not even be afraid, not even in the 
moment when the fear would take him completely.” * Obviously a distinction is 
being made here between fear and fright but whatever that distinction is is not 
made immediately clear. If the boy is possessed of fear should he not then be 
afraid? The point that Faulkner is making is that, being possessed of fear (a 
noun), the boy does not fear (a verb): the boy accepts the knowledge of the 
mortality of all living things and it enters his body like the brassy taste of saliva. 
Ike does not fear because of the might and power of Old Ben, the bear, who 
exists outside him, a being who causes fear; Ike knows fear, he accepts it and with 
it his mortality, and thus is united in blood-brotherhood with Old Ben who also 
knows this fear. It is a knowledge, a fear, inherent in the nature of all things that 
have a beginning: their blood tells them they will someday end. Old Ben and Ike 





* The Bear, by William Faulkner, in Six Great Modern Short Novels, Dell Paperbacks, p. 340-41. 
? [bid., p. 341. 
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are thus united in a common humility, a common realization of the limits of 
their being, united and yet different for Ike is a man and Ben is a beast. 

It was in him too, a little different because they were brute beasts and he was not, but 
only a little different — an eagerness — passive; an abjectness, a sense of his own fragility 
and impotence against the timeless woods, yet without doubt or dread. 


Ike knew in the “thin clear quenchless lucidity” of a man, Old Ben in the dark 
knowledge of the beast. 

Ike is different from the other white men. He has been hurled back into the 
primeval past with which Old Ben is in immediate contact and has become aware 
of his mortality in an experience of direct perception. Certainly Faulkner is deal- 
ing with a very sophistic: ited theme — the curse (of pride) involved when man 
denies his mortality —in primitive terms at this point. The difference between 
Ike and a good w hite man like Major de Spain is that Ike has been touched by 
the inexorable hand of death; his blood knows he is mortal while Major de Spain 
only understands with his mind that he is mortal. Faulkner must make us feel the 
touch of mortality that Ike has felt while telling a story of the relinquishment 
and humility which this touch produces in a civilized man —a story of grace: he 
must make grace abounding apparent to us all. 

He achieves this through his use of language. He intoxicates us with words 
that language may make an immediate contact with us and not be diverted by the 
temper of our minds. He wants our underst: inding to follow the flow of emotion 
which his use of words induces. The distinction between fear and fright remains 
hidden in the murky waters of the emotional and syntactical turmoil Faulkner 
induces. We must elicit the difference ourselves. Faulkner uses the music of 
language to propel our emotions towards an emotional knowing of the story and 
if we agree to this abuse we are overwhelmed, as I was, by the power of the final 
realization which he produces. Faulkner assumes, and rightly so, that we cannot 
understand the meaning of this experience — we have to feel its emotional weight. 
Yet language is a vehicle of communication as well as a vessel of experience. 
Words convey meanings while themselves existing as both meaning and experi- 
ence. Art is such a presentation of experience as to sweep us along in its dramatic 
flow, while we contemplate its meaning, that we may achieve a knowledge of the 
world which is blood-knowledge and an understanding. Because Faulkner’s 
emphasis is on immediate perception his syntax works as almost to exclude any 
rational understanding of this perception. Thus when he gets to the fourth part 
of the novel in which he must present the meaning of Ike’s experience, he takes 


off into outer space: he leaves us dumbfounded. He presents the meaning of the 


blood-experience not in rational terms but in terms of the pulsation of the heart 
— which is not quite art. 

Eventually we understand him but more in despite of him than because of 
him. His style is indirect for he is trying to describe the mystery at the heart of 
the world which, by definition, is ineluctable. Thus the experience of his novel 
is one of language as well as action. Yet the language is not the lucid vessel of 





* Ibid., p. 335. 
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Henry Vaughan who was also concerned with the mystery at the heart of the 
world, or for that matter the lucid style of Yeats who was also concerned with 
this problem. Faulkner’s language is opaque. It exists between the reader and the 
rose fixed at the center of the world. Except for rare moments it never, as does 
the language of Yeats and Vaughan, becomes the rose at the center of the world. 
It always remains an instrument which manipulates us into feeling the presence 
of the rose: it does not present it. 


Murray BauMGARTEN 


Berkeley, California 





Books 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PROSE: FIVE LECTURES. By F. P. Wilson. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960. 129 pages, $3.00.) 


THE BREAKING OF THE CIRCLE: Studies in the Effect of the “New Science” 
upon Seventeenth-Century Poetry. By Marjorie Nicolson. Revised Edition. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1960. xi + 216 pages, $3.75.) 


Professor Wilson’s five lectures, delivered at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
are: “A Survey”; “Robert Burton”; “Biography”; “Sir Thomas Browne”; “The Ser- 
mon.” The first, third, and fifth were the Ewing Lectures of 1958; the other two, given 
in 1953, provide an agreeable change of focus in dwelling on individual masters; and 
there are 13 pages of notes. In the “Survey” Professor Wilson describes the evolution 
in the theory and practice of prose style, various causes, from science to the court of 
Charles II, and the final triumph, in Dryden, of plainness and urbanity. The basic cause 
was the need of a sceptical, self-conscious age for “a style that could express the mind as 
it was in movement, could record the thought at the moment it arose,” a style suitable 
for the private and tentative rather than the public and accepted. (The mass of plain 
controversial prose, to be sure, was neither private nor tentative.) The same pressure 
gave birth to such typical forms as the essay and the character — though fiction re- 
mained embryonic. Against this general background Professor Wilson sets his accounts 
of two genres that developed so notably in the period, biography and the sermon, and 
his appreciations of Burton and Browne. 

Readers of Elizabethan and Jacobean do not need to be told that Professor Wilson 
has the art of addressing simultaneously the learned and the unlearned. He has both 
the quiet gusto and the critical discrimination that make the unlearned want to rush 
off and read what he has talked about, even some sermons, and the learned feel that 
they would not be the worse for some rereading and rethinking. His five topics are 
very familiar to scholars, but his treatment is fresh, easy, urbane, humorous, and critical. 
Those who have studied the period will recognize the authoritative learning that is 
distilled in economical phrases and judicious apergus and that supplies out-of-the-way 
but apt allusions. In our “strong-lined” age, when so much criticism is agonized and 
agonizing reappraisal, one feels almost sinful in surrendering to such delightful guid- 
ance. 

Professor Marjorie Nicolson has been a distinguished pioneer in the history of 
ideas and her long series of writings on science and related themes have had a large 
share in the modern reint« ‘rpretation of the seventeenth century. The Breaking of the 
Circle, one of her most comprehe nsive studies, was first published (at Northwestern 
University) in 1950 and is too well known to need full description now. Much of the 
book, quite properly, is unchanged, but a number of pages and notes are dropped, 
shifted, altered, or amplified. Some readers would not go along with the opinion that 
Donne was still a Roman Catholic in 1603, that he was a modern in his response to 
the “new Philosophy,” or that Milton gave Comus more persuasive speeches than the 
Lady. Miss Nicolson says that, as she anticipated, the section on Donne’s Anniversaries 
proved “the most provocative,” but she does not give ground: 


I am more than willing to grant that various passages . . . refer to the death of Eliza- 
beth Drury, but am still persuaded that those I have particularly stressed refer to Queen 
Elizabeth. If I have persisted in my interpretations of “shee,” it does not mean, I 
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assure these various critics, that I have not considered their replies with great care. If 
| have not persuaded them, they have not persuaded me. 

This part of the book remains almost exactly as it was. For those who may still be 
unpersuaded by the argument about the spellings and meanings of “shee” and the 
dominant presence of Queen Elizabeth, there remains the very persuasive symbolism 
of Astraea. And, in a much larger way, the book remains the most expert and most 
widely and minutely documented interpretation of the impact of the new science upon 
seventeenth-century poetry, the breaking of the traditional circle of perfection. It recon- 
structs beliefs, ideas, and modes of thought and feeling which, no less in their decay 
than in their initial strength, the intelligent modern reader must understand. 


; Dovctias BusH 
Harvard Unwersity 


VISIO PACIS, HOLY CITY AND GRAIL. By Helen Adolf. (Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1960. 217 pages, $5.00.) 


In her new book, Professor Helen Adolf studies Chrétien de Troyes’ Perceval, Robert de 
Boron’s Merlin, Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzival, the Perlesvaus, and Albrecht von 
Scharfenberg’s Der Jiingere Titurel. In these several romances, she finds support for 
a theory she evolved in a series of articles published during the past eighteen years — 
namely, that the “Grail legend is a fruit of the Crusades” or, to be more specific, of the 
emotion-charged reactions of Christendom to the weakening and then the fall in 1187 
of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

The whole of the Perceval story, it should be noted, is not held to originate with 
historical persons and events; indeed, Miss Adolf no longer presses, as she once did, for 
the identification of Perceval with Philip of Flanders, the reluctant crusader who was 
Chrétien’s patron. She agrees at the outset with Professors Loomis and Newstead and 
other scholars that no hypothesis explains so well as the theory of Celtic origins the 
salient features of the Grail legend: the appearance and properties of the Grail itself, 
the bleeding lance, the Maimed King, and the like. But granting that the “/ivre” handed 
to Chrétien by Philip could well have supplied all these story elements, she believes that 
one has still to account for a “donum superadditum,” an “additional charisma of Grace 
and Transcendence.” Others, of course, have found such a quality and have sought to 
explain it. In particular, Urban T. Holmes, Jr., and Sister M. Amelia Klenke have 
fostered in recent years the view that Chrétien’s poem is essentially an allegorical plea 
for the conversion of the Jews to Christianity (see their Chrétien, Troyes, and the Grail, 
1959). Miss Adolf rejects this “Judaeo-Christian” interpretation, however, because she 
feels that the effort to read into certain passages of the Perceval both an Old and a New 
Testament meaning involves grave difficulties. (See also Miss Adolf’s perceptive review 
of the Holmes-Klenke book in Speculum, XXXV (1960), 607-11.) 

Her own more explicitly historical theory may be said to rest on two premises. 
The first is that Chrétien used his matiére de Bretagne for the ulterior purpose of warn- 
ing Christian knighthood, represented by Perceval, of the imminent collapse of the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, and that this purpose was not lost on his successors. In shaping 
his story, Chrétien was conscious of such parallels as those between the Maimed King of 
the traditional conte and Baldwin IV, the leper King of Jerusalem, and between the 
desolation of the Waste Land and the decayed condition of Christian Jerusalem in the 
early 1180’s. The second premise is that the Grail must be equated not simply with the 
chalice of the Mass, as has been most vehemently urged by Sister Amelia, but primarily 
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with the Holy Sepulchre. The Sepulchre, it is noted, had long been looked upon as a 
symbol of resurrection and life, a meaning which accorded naturally with the life-sus- 
taining function of the Celtic talisman in the old tale. 

If the Perceval is accepted as a prophecy of the fall of Jerusalem and the loss of 
the Holy Sepulchre, Robert’s Merlin, written not long after 1187, may be regarded as 
a kind of consolation. That is, Miss Adolf believes that the Grail brought to the im- 
prisoned Joseph by Christ was meant basically to represent the Tomb, and that 
it ultimately became a surrogate for the real Sepulchre behind the Islamic iron 
curtain. Further, a long-standing nexus between Tomb and Eucharist permitted the 
Grail to figure at the same time as the chalice of the Mass. 

The sacred stone which Wolfram and Albrecht substituted for the cup is interest- 
ingly explained as a harking back to a shrine in Jerusalem well known to crusaders, 
the Dome of the Rock. In the Perlesvaus, and to some extent in Parzival and Titurel, 
the Grail, whether cup or stone, is less a relic than a “visible sign” of God who sends and 
withdraws it “according to the worthiness of men.” Responding to a sense of “exile” 
from Jerusalem, these successors to Chrétien give to the Grail a more and more spirit- 
ualized meaning, the stages of which Miss Adolf sets forth diagrammatically. 

The twenty-page section of Visio Pacis headed “The Descriptive Approach” offers 
comments on a few motifs such as “The Stricken Society,” “The Talisman,” and “The 
Quest and the Quester.” Here Grail parallels or reflections are pointed out in medieval 
Arabic and Hebrew works and in modern literature, with special reference to Mann, 
Eliot, Kafka, Camus, and other writers, and even in Wagner’s music and in two of 
Rodin’s sculptures. Miss Adolf evidently wishes, as a secondary aim in her book, to 
present the Grail as a symbol of universal validity, to apply to the legend an “over-all 
historical view.” But one is likely to conclude that the contribution to this end of the 
few very brief paragraphs devoted to modern manifestations is slight. 

Except in the last-mentioned section, the argument developed in Visio Pacis is im- 
pressive. There will be readers like the present reviewer, however, who will hesitate 
long over the first of Miss Adolf’s two principal postulates — that Chrétien was sound- 
ing the tocsin for beleaguered Jerusalem. Only by assuming that Chrétien was indeed 
proceeding by elaborate indirection may such a politico-religious motive be read into a 
work the narrative quality of which suggests to scholars like Professor Loomis a close 
adherence to its source, almost certainly a traditional tale of some antiquity. At the 
same time, all readers, including the skeptics, will benefit from Miss Adolf’s learned 
treatment of the psychological and literary repercussions and the ramifications in 
Christian symbolism of the fall of Jerusalem and the events of the Third Crusade. It 
may be added that the book is beautifully garbed and illustrated. 


; ; Rosert W. AcKERMAN 
Stanford University 


THEIR MAJESTIES THE MOB. By John W. Caughey. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1960. viii + 214 pages, $5.00.) 


John W. Caughey contends that because of the nature of the historical sources available 
to them, many American historians could be classed as pro-vigilante. For example, 
Hubert Howe Bancroft devoted two full volumes to what he called the Popular Tri- 
bunals, one of the most characteristic institutions of the pioneer age. A professor of 
American history and author of ten books of western Americana, Caughey sets out to 
analyze the vigilante process and its development in the course of an American century. 
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He includes the records of the strong-arm operation of popular tribunals of the western 
frontier as well as the technique of character assassination in modern politics. In a 
book that it essentially a brief for due process, he concludes: “. . . whatever the tempta- 
tion to escape the technicalities of legal justice by substituting direct action, the wiser 
course is to handle all such cases through the regular courts.” 

In the introductory essay, Caughey analyzes the vigilante process past and present, 
pointing out that the pioneers often hanged with neat efficiency while today’s out-of- 
court punishment is by humiliation and public shame. Following is a selection of tell- 
ing examples of Caughey’s resourcefulness. Half of these deal with instances of 
frontier vigilantism — “The Hanging of Juanita,” “An Alcalde Trial at Marysville,” 
“Local Option at Hall’s Gulch,” “It Was Such a Nice Day for Hangin’” — and the 
remainder with modern vigilantism—the tarring and feathering of [WW leaders, 
strikebreaking activities by citizens’ committees, Ku Klux Klan action in the South, 
blacklisting in Hollywood, the decision of the AEC against Robert Oppenheimer, and 
the recent riots in Little Rock. The final document deals with Lloyd Barenblatt’s con- 
viction, “. . . the most flagrant modern departure from the principles that trial must 
be by a court rather than by the law-making branch of government and that official 
punishment also must be by order of a court.” 

Professor Caughey’s most meaningful suggestion is that vigilantism frequently is 
marked by political motivation or personal ambition, and that today’s vigilantes seek 
to apply the standards of their group rather than the community’s standards. The ap- 
plication may be against speakers, meetings, continued employment of a particular 
person, the staging of a certain play, or the sale or circulation of some book. 

The grim realities of this important collection of documents coupled with Profes- 
sor Caughey’s penetrating comments almost force agreement with Walter Bagehot’s 
sardonic remarks that persecution of those who were different might almost be said 
to exist as a fundamental rule of life: “It is so congenial to human nature, that it has 
arisen everywhere in past times, as history shows; that the cessation of it is a matter 
of recent times in England; that even now, taking the world as a whole, the practice 
and theory of it are in a triumphant majority. Most men have always much preferred 
persecution, and do so still. . . .” 

In this study we are forcefully reminded that suspicion, hostility, and resentment 
permeate the fabric of our country as they have all countries. It is an important book. 
It deserves the attention of those interested in due process, often the essence of justice. 


Ohio State University Mraon Q. Hats 


BURNS: A STUDY OF THE POEMS AND THE SONGS. By Thomas Crawford. 
(Stanford University Press, 1960. $6.50.) 


The Stanford University Press is greatly to be credited for giving its imprint to the 
American edition of what must be the most excellent twentieth-century study of Robert 
Burns’s poetry, a study handsomely produced and first presented some months ago in 
Great Britain by the Edinburgh firm of Oliver & Boyd. 

Long before the Burns Bi-Centenary (25 January 1959), those interested in the 
poet knew that they might expect as part of the recognition an extensive examination 
of the poetry by Thomas Crawford, Senior Lecturer in the English Department at 
Auckland, and a full bibliography, in preparation by Joel Egerer, Professor of English 
at New York University. Unfortunately neither work was complete for the anniver- 
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sary; fortunately neither author sacrificed purpose for commercial promise by rushing 
into print as so many others did in early 1959. Crawford’s Burns is a splendid tribute 
worth waiting for; one trusts that Egerer’s publication will prove the same. 

Rarely indeed does one run across an exhuberant lover of Burns who reads Burns, 
and not only Burns but a about Burns. Crawford loves Burns and knows 
Burns. As a guide through “The Holy Fair” and a host of other poems, as an admirer 
of “Mary Morrison” oe i i of other songs, he finds things to say which more 
frequently penetrate to the ive -art of the matter than do the observations of any of his 
predecessors. Generally, Crawford is better on the poems than the songs. Excellent as 
many of his explications of the songs are, they reveal both the limitations and the 
imperfections of treating the words without equal examination of the music to which 
they were wed. Not a measure of notation is reproduced, thus the full measure of 
Burns’s genius is not delineated. As one might question Crawford’s making little 
of the music, he might also question his making much of the Dumfriesshire political 
pieces. Are they creating “at full stretch”? For this reviewer, at least, Burns never 
recaptured that high degree of creativity which describes his Ayreshire years, and Dum- 
friesshire seems to have been for him exactly what he names it: “this strange land, this 
uncouth clime.” 

Thomas Crawford’s book is pang’d fou’ of knowledge about Calvinism and lin- 
guistics, about Pitt and Paine, about eighteenth-century agronomy and folk-lore, about 
Beethoven and Bartok, about Angellier and E mpson, about Tartuff e and “Lycidas.” Yet 
nowhere does the learning appear extraneous to the evaluation being dev eloped. With 
some of the judgments, the reader will differ; he may not, for example, concur in the 
statement that “The Deil’s awa’” is “surely as worthy as is Beethoven’ s Seventh Sym- 
phony of Wagner’s criticism — ‘the apotheosis of the Dance,’”” but he will be grateful 
to the author here and everywhere for the steps of insight, of excitement, and of 
erudition which lead to such praise. 

More often than not, the reader will find himself agreeing with Crawford because 
of the persuasive evidence presented and because of the care with which it has been 
documented. Crawford remembers, as David Daiches did not in his 1950 volume 
Robert Burns, the words of William Robertson: “He who delineates the transactions of 
a remote period, has no title to claim assent, unless he produces evidence in proof of 
assertions. Without this he may write an amusing tale, but cannot be said to have com- 
posed an authentic history.” 

Particular merits there are beyond authenticity of text: the various appendices and 
indices, especially the appendix wherein Crawford, with the assistance of the Scots 
philologist Mr. David Murison, gives his reader the advantage of being able to Aear the 
poetry; the editorial skills of Mr. Robin Lorimer, who should be recalled as the editor 
of Mossner’s Hume; and the fresh, reliable glossary. Altogether, this book has every 
chance of becoming the standard volume for literary criticism of Robert Burns. 


; a ss Rosert D. THorNTON 
Kansas State University 


THE LITERATURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By W. T. H. Jackson. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1960. xiii + 432 pages, $6.00.) 


Professor Jackson of Columbia states that his The Literature of the Middle Ages is not 
a history of medieval literature, that it contains “nothing new,” unless it be his per- 
sonal interpretations of some debatable questions, but that it is useful. We must assume, 
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then, that the book was written not for scholars of medieval literature but for students 
and nonspecialists who may have occasion to deal with this subject. It is only proper, 
therefore, that the review be based on the intended purpose of the book. 

As to the usefulness of the book for the nonspecialist there can be no question. In 
the first place, although not a history, the book does examine the origins and evolution 
of the principal literary genres and of their representative masterpieces; and, much to 
Dr. Jackson’s credit, his treatment of this part is based more on available textual evi- 
dence than on speculative reconstructions of unverifiable oral tradition. In the second 
place, the book provides incisive analyses of the representative examples of each genre, 
of Yvain, Tristan and Isolde, and Parzival; of Chanson de Roland and Nibelungenlied; 
of Jean Bodel’s Jeu de St. Nicholas; and so forth. The analysis is penetrating and often 
fresh and challenging to the prevailing popular notions about medieval literature. 

After reading this book the student and the non-specialist will have to recognize 1) 
that medieval literature should be differentiated as to time and region, and not con- 
sidered en masse; 2) that much of medieval literature was a conscious work of art, the 
finished product of professional writers; 3) that the classics, both as literary models and 
as a school discipline (rhetoric), had great influence on medieval literature as to form, 
structure, language, and theme; and 4) that delineation of character in medieval litera- 
ture is not wanting, rather in some works, as in Ysengrimus and in Jean Bodel’s Jeu 
de St. Nicholas, it is actually masterful. These four challenges are not made merely 
as assertions; they are convincingly demonstrated and substantiated. Taken together 
they are bound to dispel the traditional view that literature as a conscious work of art 
did not begin until the Renaissance period. 

Useful as the work is, Professor Jackson would have made it even more valuable 
for the non-specialist had he been more generous with his bibliographical information. 
Too often a tantalizing statement is made, but no references are provided for it. Thus 
the statement “The evidence for the existence of longer works before his [Chrétien’s] 
time is too strong” has no footnote to direct the reader where to find the evidence. 
Undoubtedly the expert knows the information or where to look for it, but the non- 
specialist is left at a loss and, eventually, after several more similar omissions, with a 
sense of frustration. 

There are, of course, other matters about the book that one might be tempted to 
question, but these would certainly have to be based on the reviewer's personal prefer- 
ences. Thus, this reviewer would have preferred to find fuller treatments of Spanish 
and Italian compositions and of their relation to French and German literature. Most 
students concerned with medieval literature are likely to have some notion of the 
latter — they have met with King Arthur and his knights or with Reynard the Fox — 
but their acquaintance with the former is usually meagre. Dr. Jackson’s book will be 
of no help here. But, then, he chose not to deal with Italian and Spanish literature and 
he so stipulated in his preface. This reviewer would also have preferred more citations 
from the masterpieces analyzed as illustrations of the analyses. For a book on literature, 
it is sadly deficient in illustrative examples. Space for this purpose might well have 
been found by reducing the first three chapters to a single introductory chapter, as 
chapters II and III are of little value, even for the layman, and the result would have 
been more interesting and enlightening. 

Hence, within the limits that Dr. Jackson prescribed for himself, he has provided 
a valuable work. It is regrettable, however, that he chose to limit himself as he did. 


University of Utah Emm Lucxr 
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START WITH THE SUN: Studies in Cosmic Poetry. By /ames E. Miller, Jr., 
Karl Shapiro, and Bernice Slote. (Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1960. viii + 249 pages, $4.75.) 


“I call to the world to distrust the accounts of my friends, but listen to my enemies, as 
I myself do, /I charge you for ever reject those who would expound me, for I cannot 
expound myself,/ I charge that there be no theory or school founded out of me,” warns 
a section of Whitman’s “Birds of Passage,” but the ten essays of this collaborative work 
nevertheless passionately seek to expound Whitman and to define a tradition that flows 
from him into the work of D. H. Lawrence, Hart Crane, and Dylan Thomas. Promul- 
gating the claims of a “New Paganism” in opposition to the “New Puritanism” of 
Eliot, Pound, and other neoclassical poets and critics, these essays celebrate the “af- 
firmative, essentially joyous poetry” of the pagans at the expense of “negative, gloomy 
poetry” like The Wasteland. 

The philosophical predilections that underlie this book are summarized by Karl 
Shapiro in an essay called “Cosmic Consciousness,” which becomes a key term. Cosmic 
consciousness, Mr. Shapiro writes, is “the capacity of the individual consciousness to ex- 
perience a sense of total unity with all Nature, or the universe, or some degree of that 
experience.” In this sense, Whitman is “the chief modern exponent of cosmic con- 
sciousness,” which “places the individual on a new plane of existence.” Such a member 
of the illuminati experiences “a state of moral exaltation, enhanced intellectual power, 
a feeling of elevation, elation, and joyousness, and a conviction of immortality.” To 
him, James Miller explains, “the universe is not chaotic but schematic, the scheme best 
defined by Whitman’s term, Mystic Evolution —a coherent, rhythmical, and purpose- 
ful unfolding of time; impelling Mystic Evolution onward is the mystic life-force, 
primal, elemental, inexplicable, inexorable; man’s and the world’s body constitute a 
mystical materialism, the paradoxical infusion of the material by the spiritual; . . . in 
the ritualistic act of reproduction man symbolically becomes the eternal, infinite life- 
force, itself constituting time and space.” Bernice Slote’s introduction defines Whit- 
man’s principles of “procreation” and “adhesiveness” as two specific attributes of cosmic 
consciousness. 

A welcome and healthy reaction to the Epic of the Waif, as the poetry of the Eliot- 
Pound tradition has been wisely called, this purge on the body cultural merits respect 
and attention. Only the kind of ferment created by works like this can cure or prevent 
the hardening of poetic and critical arteries. Viewing the various poets from a new 
perspective alien to the absolutist assumptions of the reigning orthodoxies, these essays 
bring some challenging insights to bear on poetry and criticism. They imply, indeed, 
a manifesto to which there may well be a significant creative and critical response. 

Undermining the mountain of the New Puritanism is an enterprise fraught with 
pitfalls, however, and these are not always deftly sidestepped by the Messrs. Shapiro 
and Miller and Miss Slote. Mr. Shapiro is the least culpable, however, since his con- 
tributions to this volume reside so vigorously in celebration rather than demonstration. 
His bardic chants are easily the best pieces of writing within the covers. The essays 
more scholarly in approach sometimes suffer from an overly facile use of parallel 
passages, so many of which need to be cited in establishing the “Whitman tradition.” 
To detect occurrences of sea imagery, for example, is to speak of a universally available 
source of metaphor. Some of the essays rely a good deal on extra-literary guides to the 
interpretation of poems, and the biographical fallacy becomes a charge that the book 
is open to. These essays also neglect the possibility, especially in lyrical poetry, that the 
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speaker of a poem may be not the poet but an invented persona. Mr. Miller once comes 
very close to pursuing that possibility, when he alludes to Crane’s notion that the poet is 
merely a kind of Aeolian harp for language: “Crane here assumes the role of naive 
and innocent poet surprised at the creative achievement attributed to him.” Mr. Miller’s 
herculean survey of Lawrence’s novels in so short a compass has left him no alternative 
but to accept without question the integrity of Sons and Lovers and Lady Chatterly’s 
Lover. The endings of both novels, however, violate Lawrence’s view that modern life, 
as he once said, is a “shrieking failure.” Finding no quarrel with Lawrence’s doctrine 
of blood consciousness, Mr. Miller writes as if Lawrence had never been subjected to 
devastating and legitimate criticism for the inadequacy of that doctrine. Miss Slote’s 
essay on Hart Crane falls into the formalist camp of the enemy in seeking the structural 
unity of The Bridge. Granting her efforts to unify the diverse elements in that poem, 
however, the reader will have great difficulty following her demonstration. He will 
have to assume that his “imagination” can make the poem over into a unity. He will 
have to accept a peculiar theory of literature, which suggests that the reader of a poem 
can be “careened upward to splinter the ‘yet unvanquished space.” He will have to 
accept Miss Slote’s name for archetypal imagery, “transmutation,” and believe her when 
she wrongly implies that it is unique to the cosmic consciousness. When Mr. Miller 
makes specifically Whitmanesque Hart Crane’s theory of metaphor, in which “ ‘thought’ 
becomes ‘feeling,’” the reader will have to forget Eliot’s praise of Chapman for the 
“direct sensuous apprehension of thought, or a recreation of thought into feeling,” a 
statement that antedates Crane’s by some five years. It was Eliot, after all, who attacked 
Browning and Tennyson for “not feel{ing] their thought immediately as the odour of 
a rose.” Unable to draw as sharp a line between pagans and puritans as they would 
wish, Mr. Miller and Miss Slote would have exercised a superior strategy in showing 
that the enemy is in many respects very similar to the friend. 

Except for Mr. Shapiro’s essay on Whitman and Lawrence, where Whitman’s 
mysticism is only one of many thematic attributes that appeal to Mr. Shapiro and that 
help to explain Whitman’s unpopularity, this book accepts uncritically what Mr. Mil- 
ler has called Whitman’s “inverted body mysticism.” Although the authors would 
probably be the first to regret it, the effect of this acceptance is to enforce a niggling 
mystic orthodoxy that will repel readers less sympathetic to mysticism. Although they 
seem to take a courageous stand against the rigid categories of the New Puritanism, 
they have not really gone far enough. Whitman strove heroically to overcome the 
conventional oppositions of body and soul, but he failed, as Miss Slote suggests in re- 
ferring to some of Lawrence’s hesitation before mystic sentimentality: “Should there 
not be evil as well as good?” This fundamental challenge goes unexplored. Whitman’s 
dualistic world-view prevented him from making a viable synthesis of his mysticism; he 
could not account for everything. The claims of “Dionysian or body mysticism” have 
recently been cogently explored by Norman O. Brown’s Life Against Death, which 
escapes the trap of dualism by laying bare the dialectical relation between the unre- 
surrected body and the superorganic soul. It is to be hoped that his work may prove 
supportive of the further labors of Messrs. Shapiro and Miller and Miss Slote along the 
lines they have set out in Start with the Sun. Perhaps if they follow Whitman’s lead 
in seeking the unity of diverse things, they will convince some of us old puritans that 
contradictions and multitudes may yet be contained within a New Paganism. 


. Max BivEsTone 
Babson Institute 
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Here and There in the Humanities 


e Heracuitus Worip View 
IN THE UNIVERSITES 


The modern university finds itself being 
strained and pulled by many tensions, re- 
ports Dr. Robert F. Goheen, President of 
Princeton University. Taking the image 
of the bow from the philosopher Heracli- 
tus, who saw in the tension of the ends of 
the bow pulling against each other an 
analogy to his world view of unending con- 
flict of opposites, Dr. Goheen illuminates 
the major conflicts now confronting the 
universities. The conflict of quality and 
quantity can be solved only “if we have 
the courage and the foresight to abandon 
neither the one need nor the other.” He 
feels that new approaches are necessary, but 
is encouraged to see such developments as 
the two-year community colleges and post- 
doctoral training programs. Another con- 
flict, that of teaching and research, must be 
balanced if the quality of teaching is to im- 
prove. “Teaching and research, brought 
into effective interaction, produce a har- 
mony that cannot be achieved separately 
... together [they] create an atmosphere of 
learning that invigorates and gives added 
point to both.” 

National interests international 
responsibility is another conflict that strains 
the university of today. Increased numbers 
of foreign students are being added to our 
own overcrowded classrooms. The demand 
for knowledge about the other side of the 
world has resulted in the broadening area- 


versus 


study programs of many universities. But, 
asks Dr. Goheen, “have these programs 
been adequately integrated with the great 
body of learning that forms the traditional 
curriculum of our universities? Does each 
university worthy of the name have an 


.. for research 
in every one of these areas? Or should 
we not admit that the world is so diverse 
and complex that universities as well as 
individuals must become specialized?” Al- 
though he does not suggest specific an- 
swers, Dr. Goheen does hope that “Ulti- 
mately they [the international demands] 
may serve to give renewed thrust and 
range to our common conceptions of citi- 
zenship and civilization.” 

The longstanding conflict between sci- 
ence and humanism is still with us. The 
danger here, says Dr. Goheen, is that the 
emphasis on science will “distort the proper 
balance among the various branches of 
* “After all, the spirit of fearless 
inquiry, patiently disciplined thought, in- 
dividuality, and freedom to pursue the 
truth are prime requisites in all fields of 
learning where progress is sought. . . .” 

The final conflict Dr. Goheen discusses 
is that of detachment and involvement. 
“The university must not surrender its 
position as a place of relative detachment 
where cool reflection, objective study, and 
the long view can flourish. At the same 
time, men in the university must be alert 
and sensitive to the pressing needs of our 
times; they must be prepared to respond 
to important calls for service from outside 
the university; in doing so they must seek 
to bring to current issues the force of that 
kind of intellectual competence and candor 
which is most peculiarly the product of the 
university.” 

These forces, concludes Dr. Goheen, 
straining and pulling away from each 
other, “when held in balance [hold for the 
university] both its strength and its prom- 
ise... . The forward thrust will not be 
felt in the universities only but in our en- 


obligation to offer courses . 


learning.’ 
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tire country, whose historic mission is as a 
force for human freedom.” 

(From “The University in the World To- 
day,” a speech reprinted in The Asian Stu- 
dent, March 18, 1961.) 


¢ THe Humanist AND OTHERMEN 


In an essay, “The Duty of the Human- 
ists,” from the Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion (February 1961), T. Y. Booth of Utah 
State University attempts as Humanist to 
answer the question constantly asked by 
Othermen, What good are the humanities? 
The humanists have neglected Othermen, 
have dismissed them as too crude to edu- 
cate, have failed to stand up and say, The 
humanities have many values. i 
the humanities are to justify themselves as 
anything more than a pleasant field for 
specialists, the first step will have to be the 
humanist’s acceptance of an obligation to 
bring Othermen to the knowledge that 
the humanities offer both immediate en- 
joyable experiences and important long- 
range values.” 

Dr. Booth describes the values: the value 
of the humanities “for themselves,” that 
can “bring breadth, depth, and intensity of 
experience far beyond anything that any 
one man would be able to realize by him- 
self”; the value of “enlarg[ing] and re- 
fin{ing] the emotional responses so that 
the individual’s own direct experiences also 
become broader, deeper, more intense”; the 
value of increasing one’s intellectual store; 
the value of “the cultivation of virtue”; 
in short, the value to be found in life. 

“Life, for all its help from science, re- 
mains what the humanist says it is: an art, 
and the sum of all other arts. No one has 
ever mastered it completely by any system. 
But such mastery as anyone does achieve 
comes through gaining a feel for some part 
of its complexities. The fullest life, the life 
richest in experiences, the life most nearly 
approaching man’s potentialities for living, 
clearly must be the life participating in and 
sensitized by the experiences of those who 
have experienced best and who have by 
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some means made those experiences com- 
municable. The communicated experiences 
of man, those which can be re-experienced 
by others, are almost by definition the hu- 
manities. . .. It is the noble task of the 
humanities — and the humanist — to help 
Othermen achieve a life of greater values 
than those of near-animal existence.” 
“If the humanities are not concerned 
directly with how to saw a board straight 
or plow a contour furrow, they are con- 
cerned directly with the life of the man 
holding the saw or the plow. ... A feel 
for life is better than a mechanical fulfill- 
ment of animal needs, however efficiently 
accomplished; and experiences are better 
than things, not for a few only, but for all 


” 


men. 


© ScHOLARSHIP AND RESEARCH IN ASIA 


The urgent need for scholarship and 
research in Asia of a vital, contemporary 
type was described by Dr. Robert Blum, 
President of the Asia Foundation, in a 
speech reprint appearing in The Asian Stu- 
dent, December 24, 1960. Dr. Blum ad- 
dressed himself to the Ceylon Association 
for the Advancement of Science in Ceylon; 
his encouragement was directed primarily 
to Asians, 

Scholarship and research must be put 
to good use in Asia, he said. No longer can 
the scholar remove himself from the real 
world of events and retreat into the classics 
and vague theories. He must make his 
contribution toward solving the problems 
of his country, but the range of possible 
contributions is great. The study of Asian 
history and culture needs attention by 
Asian scholars who will bring “scholarly 
integrity, not nationalistic passion” to their 
work. “In this way a foundation of unified 
understanding can be provided for the re- 
building, strengthening and _ transforma- 
tion of the societies that have their new 
responsibilities of independent nationhood. 
Thus, the coming generations can learn 
the deep-rooted uniqueness of their own 
societies. .. .”’ Asian countries should not 
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become dependent upon the West for their 
social, economic, and scientific progress. 
They should, however, choose carefully 
those aspects of Western culture that can 
serve them. 

Science has a dual role to play in the 
development of Asian countries, according 
to Dr. Blum. Scientific discoveries will im- 
prove the standards of living by better 
development of resources, control of dis- 
ease, and technological advances. But “sci- 
ence also has a broader role to play. By 
cultivating the scientific method and en- 
couraging a scientific outlook an attitude 
can be encouraged which will be more re- 
ceptive to the need for change and more 
confident in man’s ability to deal success- 
fully with the ills that obstruct human bet- 
terment. . [Scientific pursuits] need, 
however, to be carried out within a frame- 
work of ethical principles and social goals. 
No amount of science or technological ad- 
vancement will serve mankind unless it is 
governed by a deep concern for the uses 
to which it is to be put and is inspired by 
worthy motives. Science should be sub- 
ordinated to man’s welfare.” 

The reluctance of many Asian countries 
to change was cited by Dr. Blum as a 
strong barrier to “the improvement of 
man’s welfare.” “A new outlook” is re- 
quired, one that will survey the possibilities 
with an open-minded attitude, one that will 
see the necessity for the scholar who “is 
making a vital contribution to the society 
in which he lives” as well as for the man 
of political affairs. 

Concludes Dr. Blum, “Thus we see that 
when we speak of scholarship and research 
in Asia we are touching on a major issue 
of public policy and not merely on the 
private concerns of teachers, writers and 
scholars.” 


© Tue THREATENED NusiaAN MonuMENTS 


The plans of the United Arab Republic 
to build a new high dam at Aswan present 
a peculiar challenge to scholars, and be- 
cause of the financial scope of the chal- 


lenge, to institutions and nations of the 
world. The lake that will result from the 
damming of waters at Aswan will stretch 
three hundred miles long and sixteen miles 
wide, through the United Arab Republic 
into the Sudan. The dam will undoubtedly 
benefit the Egyptian people. But at the 
same time, it will cause twenty-six ancient 
temples and much unexcavated territory 
to be flooded. Since scheduled construction 
of the dam allows only five years for the 
whole project, the U.A.R. and the Sudan 
have asked for help from other countries in 
an effort to salvage the temples and com- 
plete the excavations. 

John A. Wilson, executive secretary, of 
the United States National Committee for 
the Preservation of the Nubian Monu- 
ments, reports the surprising response from 
around the world to the appeal made by 
the Director-General of UNESCO in 
March, 1960, for “scientific, technical, and 
financial assistance.” “It is . . . remarkable 
that in the first six months the U.A.R. and 
the Sudan had received from twenty dif- 
ferent nations no less than forty-five ‘offers 
of assistance or statements of interested 
purpose.” The UNESCO Consuitative 
Committee for the U.A.R. recently recom- 
mended that “participation in the Nubian 
program should be treated on a national 
basis.” Consequently, national committees 
are serving as the central agencies for han- 
dling and coordinating scientific and fi 
nancial aid from each country. 

“The cost of saving [the] twenty-six 
temples is . . . unprecedented,” states Dr. 
Wilson. Preservation of the rock-cliff 
temples of Abu Simbel will require lifting 
the temples entire to a higher setting, in 
order to raise them above the water. En- 
closing coffer dams will be built around the 
Greco-Roman temples on the island of 
Philae. Twenty-four temples will be cut 
loose piece by piece and transported to 
higher and safer ground. Total cost of the 
move is estimated at $75,000,000. 

As an incentive to encourage participa- 
tion in the archaeological explorations, the 
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U.A.R. has offered to give five temples and 
other objects to those nations that make 
considerable contributions to the project. 
Sites in northern Egypt will also be opened 
up for excavation. 

The U.ALR., in addition to contributing 
ten million dollars, has sent an exhibit of 
Egyptian antiquities to Europe to acquaint 
other nations with the crisis, and will send 
a second exhibit to the United States soon. 
Dr. Wilson suggests that anyone interested 
in having more information about “res- 
cuing the monuments of Nubia” write 
to him, John A. Wilson, Oriental Institute, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
(ACLS Newsletter, February 1961.) 


* STRENGTHEN THose ENc.IsH Bones 


A gentle suggestion that the modern writ- 
ers, writer of anything, work harder to 
eliminate “boneless English” from his prose 
was made by Professor of English Alan 
Warner in an essay, “English without 
Bones,” in the Winter 1961 issue of English 
(Oxford University Press). Professor War- 
ner laments the loss of structure in the in- 
formal and colloquial styles, and the tend- 
ency to ridicule nineteenth century “airs 
and graces and elegances that Fowler con- 
demned” into the realm of the old-fash- 
ioned. The disappearance of such “ponder- 
ous, pseudo-literary clumsiness that afflicted 
Hardy from time to time,” or the “ ‘Ed- 
wardian puddingstone’ style . . . that Quil- 
ler-Couch produced at his most arch .. . 
moments” certainly is a gain, but, empha- 
sizes Professor Warner, “the movement of 
modern taste away from the pompous and 
the pretentious has brought losses that may 
well outweigh the gains. Colloquialism 
and informality have led to shapeless, 
slovenly writing, without any firm bones 
of structure. The writer’s meaning is 
poured or shovelled out in shambling sen- 
tences, with no discernible pattern and 
with complete indifference to rhythm.” 

While Professor Warner would not have 
us impose an artificial style on the modern 
writer, there are valuable lessons in struc- 


ture in the Augustans, for instance. “The 
rhythm and movement of modern prose 
must be related to the contemporary world 
of speed and mass communications. But 
I think it would do no harm to young 
writers today to look at the bone-structure 
of Augustan prose, and to imitate some- 
times, as a kind of deliberate five-finger 
exercise, the balanced sonority of Dr. John- 
son and the stately march of Gibbon. . . .” 
The aim of such exercises is clarity and 
strength. The “sprawl and shapelessness” 
all too frequently encountered in modern 
writing indicates a “lack of consideration 
for the reader.” “There is a danger in 
being too conscious of style,” admits Pro- 
fessor Warner, “. . . but this is not the dan- 
ger that besets modern writers.” 


© Tue Proposep Mutua EpucatTion 
AND CuLTuRAL ExcHANGE BILL 


The advantages of the Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Bill now 
being considered by committees in Con- 
gress were explained by Gaylord P. Harn- 
well, President of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, when he appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
in late March. The bill, S.1154, would 
combine all the laws covering international 
educational exchanges (such as the Smith- 
Mundt Act and the Fulbright Act) into 
one, at the same time redefining the pur- 
poses of international exchanges and wid- 
ening the possibilities for increased and 
more satisfactory exchanges. President 
Harnwell, representing the Commission or. 
Education and International Affairs, the 
American Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities, and the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, felt that 
in addition to making administration of 
exchange programs easier and more ef- 
fective the new bill was especially pertinent 
in its statement of purpose: “ ‘to increase 
mutual understanding between the people 
of the United States and the people of other 
countries by means of an educational and 
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cultural exchange service.’ That is to say, 
the purpose of educational and cultural 
exchanges is not to be confined to teaching 
other nations about the United States... . 
We have much to learn about other coun- 
a 

S.1154 provides for increased language 
training and area studies in American 
schools, in addition to the present studying 
and teaching provisions; a better program- 
ming for foreign students and teachers, 
that they might benefit fully from their 
American experience; legal establishment 
of an Assistant Secretary of State for Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs; better co- 
ordination between all organizations, not 
only government, that contribute to inter- 
national exchange programs (foundations, 
professional associations, and educational 
institutions); financing education on a 
long-term basis, rather than a year-to-year 
program; and the Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange reporting directly to the 
President, and not to the Secretary of State. 

The bill as a whole, emphasized Dr. 
Harnwell, would aid considerably in im- 
proving coordination and effectiveness of 
all of the United States’ international ex- 
changes. (Higher Education and National 
Affairs, April 4, 1961.) 


e “FREEDOM” FOR HuNGARY’s WRITERS 


Another new journal appeared in Janu- 
ary, 1961, edited by Imre Kovacs and 
called Hungarian Quarterly, “Voice of the 
Free Hungarians.” Editorial office is at 
125 East 72nd Street, New York 21. The 
first issue published Ferenc Nagy, former 
Prime Minister of Hungary, on “New 
Vistas in World Politics’; Dr. Edward 
Teller and Dr. Leo Szilard, in a reprint 
of the NBC-TV October 1960 program, 


discussing disarmament; and an opinion 
on what appears to be increased freedom 
by Hungarian writers. 


In a review of the Hungarian literary 
monthly, Kortars (Contemporary), Sep- 
tember 1960 issue, reviewer Urban sees a 


new movement toward individual expres- 
sion by Hungary’s writers. The issue, he 
claims, “marks out a new area for coexist- 
ence of the more sophisticated type of Com- 
munist and non-Communist writing in 
Hungary. Within it a remarkable variety 
of class-alien methods of thinking and 
communication are, temporarily at least, 
allowed to flourish.” 

Mr. Urban notes that the poems by 
Gyula Illyes, Hungary’s greatest living 
poet, are “all apolitical—and, from a Party 
point of view, irritatingly timeless in form 
and message alike.” Of the six poems 
published, five are nature poems, the other 
“message-laden although not in any di- 
rectly political sense.” “Illyes has compro- 
mised, not, to be sure, in essentials, but in 
that marginal area between literature and 
propaganda where the regime demands 
and the writers are now beginning to give 
it a show of allegiance.” Kortars also car- 
ries a critical essay about “Nature in the 
Poetry of Janos Vajda” by Communist 
poet Istvan Simon, but according to Mr. 
Urban, “The assumptions behind [Si- 
mon’s] essay . are as distant from a 
Marxist or even vaguely socialist view of 
life as one can get on this side (but only 
just this side) of mysticism.” A frank ac- 
count of life on a state farm by Sandor Cso- 
ori concludes with the assurance that the 
farm he has described is just one farm: ‘ “It 
would be irresponsible to apply my conclu- 
sions to other state farms....’” Mr. Urban 
feels this loosening of the writer’s collar 
is closely related to 1) “a bargain the 
writers have struck with the government”: 
in exchange for some freedom, the writers 
give the Communists support on national 
politics; and 2) a hesitancy on the part 
of the government to force the intellectuals 
to conform before the “conditions at the 
grass roots of society are ripe... .” The ex- 
pectation of the government, according to 
Mr. Urban, is that as the liberals and na- 
tionalists pass away, their audience will 
quietly dissolve, and they will have no suc- 
cessors. 
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® ScHoLaRsHiPs To Hawai 


Fifty scholarships to study at the East- 
West Center of the University of Hawaii 
beginning fall semester, 1961, are now 
available. The Center is looking for under- 
graduates interested in pursuing Asian and 
Pacific Language and Area Studies and 
graduate students for Far Eastern Studies, 
Overseas Operations, Far Eastern History, 
Far Eastern Art, Geography, Comparative 
Government, International Relations, 
Pacific Islands Studies and Eastern or 
Comparative Philosophy. Seventy-five 
scholarships will be available in the fall of 
1962. In addition to tuition, the scholar- 
ships cover room and board, books, round- 
trip fare, and incidental expenses. For in- 
formation write to Director, East-West 
Center, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
14, Hawaii. 


¢ New PUvuBLIcATIONS 


The paperback series published by Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, Bison Books, has 
covered a wide area, intellectually and 
geographically, since they began appear- 
ing in the fall of 1960. The Bison Book 
series was designed to publish “original 
works and reissues of books of permanent 
value in all fields of knowledge.” A few 
titles indicate the range of subjects: Hip- 
polytus in Drama and Myth, Start with the 
Sun, Nebraska Place-Names, Journey of 
Niels Klim, Aristotle’s Physics. Scheduled 
for publication this fall are Romance and 
Tragedy by Frye, Popular Novel in Eng- 
land by Tompkins, Francis Bacon and the 
Modern Dilemma by Eiseley, and Pawnee 
Hero Stories by Grinnell. 


First Person, a new “journal of bio 
graphy-autobiography, memoirs, narratives 
of travel and adventure, observations of 
nature and society, and humor-satire,” has 
come out in its Second Issue with a first 
English translation of Stendhal’s “Memoirs 
of a Tourist.” Allan Seager is the transla- 
tor. First Person appears to be a new outlet 
for the informal essay, its First Issue (Fall 
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1960) carrying such selections as “A Diary: 
First and Last Entry,” by Thornton Wil- 
der, and a light satire by Patrick Brophy, 
“A Short Course in Sociology.” First Per- 
son is published at Drumlin Road, Rock- 
port, Massachusetts. 


English translations of the “most pene- 
trating, most representative, and most im- 
portant articles published in the Soviet 
Union” now are being published in a new 
(fall of 1960) journal, The Soviet Review, 
A Journal of Translations. “The purpose 
of the Soviet Review,” reads the Publisher’s 
Announcement, “is to provide the Ameri- 
can reader with a cross-section of articles 
published in Soviet periodicals in the fields 
of literature and the arts, social analysis 
and criticism, and science and technology.” 
The International Arts and Sciences Press, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, publishes 
the Review monthly. 


In autumn 1961 the first issue of Studies 
in Romanticism, a journal “devoted to the 
study of all aspects and manifestations of 
the Romantic Movement” will be available. 
Editor David Bonnell Green would be in- 
terested in receiving manuscripts for pos- 
sible publication. The journal is sponsored 
by the Graduate School at Boston Univer- 
sity, 236 Bay State Road, Boston 15, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Reports on “significant contributions 
to knowledge in such fields as philosophy, 
psychology, anthropology, history . . . and 
others concerned with the nature and spec- 
ulations of man” are collected and pub- 
lished in Review of Research and Reflec- 
tion, a quarterly survey of scholarly jour- 
nals. The Review concludes its first year 
of publication with the April 1961 issue. In 
addition to presenting a bird’s eye view 
of scholarly essays appearing during the 
quarter, the Review contains a Directory 
of Current Periodicals wherein scholarly 
journals are listed alphabetically, along 
with their addresses, subscription rates, and 
tables of contents from the latest issues. 
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Review of Research and Reflection is edited 
by Charles Gaulkin. Address inquiries to 
G.P.O. Box 244, New York 1, N.Y. 


© Speciat Issues 


The two latest issues of The Literary 
Review (Fairleigh Dickenson University) 
are worth noting: Winter 1960-61 con- 
tains, examples of contemporary Turkish 
poetry, essays, short stories, novels, and art. 
The editors’ aim was to discover for Eng- 
lish readers those Turkish authors “who 
represent a new and original approach.” An 
essay by Kemal H. Karpat, “Contemporary 
Turkish Literature,” serves to acquaint us 
with the new approach in what for most of 
us must be a new literature. The latest Re- 
view, Spring 1961, is titled “International 
Poetry Number” and includes modern po- 
etry from France, America, England, Paki- 
stan, Brazil and Portugal. 


The Centennial Review (Michigan State 
University) devotes its Winter 1961 issue 
wholly to the Civil War. “The Search for 
the Individual: 1750-1850,” by Russel B. 


Nye, which heads an impressive table of 


contents (David Donald, Earl Schenck 
Miers) is the annual Centennial Review 
Lecture. 


The Key Reporter, news publication of 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, notes 
its 25th year of publication with the Winter 
1960-61 issue. 


The editors of The Texas Quarterly have 
planned three special issues for the first 
part of 1961. The Winter 1960 issue is a 
special two-volume number that explores 
British culture. Britain I surveys British 
education, food, religion, politics, law, 
pediatrics, and more. Britain II will em- 
phasize literature and fine arts in its col- 
lection of critical essays. Among the con- 
Malcolm Bradbury, Alan Silli- 
toe, Henry Green, Hugh Gaitskell, Angus 
Wilson, Stephen Spender, W. H. Auden, 
and C. P. Snow. A special Spain Issue is 
planned for Spring 1961. 


tributors: 


@ Lasrty. .. 


“Words are the source of misunderstand- 
The Fox in The Little Prince by 


Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. 


ings. 
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